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WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
OF THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, NEW YORK. 
R. TAYLOR affords the student of | three ethnic elements—the sturdiness of the 


character an interesting study. In his | Saxon and the elasticity and wiriness of the 
Physical organization there appear two or ! Gaul being prominent. So in his mental 








composition, similar types of race are im- 
pressed. Temperamentally the motive and 
mental elements are conspicuously marked 
|—the vital appearing scarcely adequate to 
' supplement fully the demands ot the others. 
| The head is large for the size and weight 
of his body, but well filled out in the basilar 
portion, thus indicating a high degree of 
viability—that mental appreciation of life 
which conduces to active physical functions 


and continued healthfulness. The brain 
fiber is fine, and of that quality which ac- 
companies intensity and susceptibility. Dr. 
Taylor is strong, vigorous, enduring, yet eX- 
citable and impressible to a degree much 
beyond that of the average of men. He 
can apply his intellectual powers, earnestly 
and persistently, to whatever task his pro- 
fessional duties may present, and as there are 
no half purposes nursed in his thinking, he 
accomplishes more than his primary object. 
His intensity tends to lead him beyond his 
strength. He loves activity both of mind 
and body, and enjoys such occupations as 
He 
thinks best when on the move; and so 
probably works up the plan and purport of 
his sermons and literary ventures when on 
his feet. He is a ready and constant ob- 
server of every-day life—gleans from every 
experience some material for we. He is 
also sharply analytical, appreciating at a 
glance the properties, relations, inharmo- 
nies, and incongruities of things. He would 
have made an admirable naturalist or phys- 
iologist: in fact, would have taken a good 
place in any department of science. He is 
a keen critic of arguments, at once discern- 
ing the inconsequent and sophistical. 

He is prudent and cautious, yet emphatic 
and bold in statement. 
dowment of Ideality, which serves to adorn 
utterances which would otherwise be posi- 
His 


afford their simultaneous exercise. 


He has a fine en- 


tive and direct expressions of opinion. 
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esthetic disposition indicates itself in a fond- 
ness for whatever is tasteful, well finished, 
elegant, and choice. And whatever he 
does in a deliberate manner is invested, as 
far as may be, with grace and refinement. 
Refinement to Dr. Taylor is an essential ac- 
A man edu- 
cated in all the learning of the schools, but 


companiment of education. 


without esthetic culture, seems to him like 
He 
would have men like the Corinthian column 
—strong, firm, useful, and beautiful. He 
believes in stability and practicality as much 
as any man, and also believes in giving to 


a Tuscan shaft—angular and bare. 


the useful and common-place a garniture of 
refinement and attractiveness. 


Among the clergymen holding high posi- 
tion in New York city Dr. William M. Tay- 
lor takes good rank. Like the Rev. Drs. 
Hall, Ormiston, and Bevan, he came from 
Great Britain, in response to the solicitation 
of our religious community, finding a worthy 
field for his capabilities as successor to the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson in the pastorate of the 
Broadway Tabernacle church. He was 
born in Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
October 23d, 1829. His parents belonged 
to the robust, people of that country, and he 
numbers among his ancestry, it is said, 
some who suffered the extremities of per- 
secution because of their adherence to the 
faith of the Covenanters. He had what 
facilities for education were afforded by the 
academy of his native town. And while a 
mere school-boy performed for his mother 
the part of an amanuensis, and she by way 
of reward subscribed to the public library 
of the town on his account. Thus, to a 
great extent, the taste for reading, which 
he has retained through life, was formed. 
When sixteen years of age he entered the 
University of Glasgow, and took high stand- 
ing in the study of classical literature. Leav- 
ing the university in 1849, he commenced 
the study of theology with a view to enter- 
ing upon the ministry of the United Presby- 
terian Church. In 1852 he obtained his 
license to preach from the Presbytery of 
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Kilmarnock. While pursuing his theologi- 
cal course, he performed much service as a 
teacher; occupied for seven months the 
place of rector of the academy where he ob- 
tained his early education, and his perform- 
ance in this relation proved so satisfactory 
to the directors that he was invited to take 
the position as a permanency, but having 
made choice of the ministry he declined. 
In June, 1853, he entered upon his duties 
as the pastor of the United Presbyterian 
church at Kilmaurs, a small village near 
his birth-place. He was not permitted to 
remain long there, when his abilities had 
obtained recognition beyond his retired par- 
ish ; two years later, he was called to be 
the pastor of the newly-formed congregation 
at Derby Road, Liverpool, England. This 
new relation was by no means an easy one. 
The congregation was but a small nucleus, 
only forty members, and much labor and 
perseverance were necessary to promote its 
growth. Dr. Taylor was not found wanting 
in what was necessary to be done, and en- 
tering zealously into the work, the little 
church in the course of years became a large 
and influential organization, and one of the 
most prominent of the Presbyterian denom- 
ination in England. Dr. Taylor was known 
in Liverpool and its neighborhood not only 
as an energetic pastor, but also as an ear- 
nest advocate of temperance reform. Dur- 
ing this ministry he was invited to take im- 
portant charges in Glasgow and in London, 
but declined. In the summer of 1871, be- 
ing desirous of visiting America, a friend 
belonging to the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, who knew of this desire, pre- 
vailed upon him to accept an invitation 
to occupy that pulpit for two or three 
months, while the Rev. Dr. Storrs, its in- 
cumbent, should make a short tour in Eu- 
rope. Here Dr. Taylor gave such satisfac- 
tion that when the people of the Broadway 
Tabernacle were looking around for a min- 
ister to fill the place of Dr. Thompson, they 
thought it expedient to invite Dr. Taylor to 
take it. The thought of settling in Amer- 
- ica had not even entered into Dr. Taylor’s 
mind, and he had also refused other propo- 
sitions which had been made to him by 
American churches, but now the opportu- 





nity seemed to be one which he could not 
lightly consider, and after some reflection 
he consented to accept it and enter upon 
the labors of his new sphere in March, 1872. 
Thus far his ministry has obtained the en- 
tire approval of his large and wealthy con- 
gregation. 

Besides his ministerial work in England 
and America, Dr. Taylor has been a con- 
tributor to the periodical press for several 
years. He has also published several books, 
viz., in 1862, “ Life Trials ;” in 1865, “ The 
Miracles, Helps to Faith, Not Hindrances ;” 
a volume designed to meet the doubts and 
speculations of Renan and Strauss—two vol- 
umes; “The Lost Found, and the Wan- 
derer Reclaimed ;” a series of sermons on 
the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke. In July, 
1872, he received the degree of D.D. from 
both Yale and Amherst Colleges. Since 
the beginning ofshis ministry in New York 
he has published “ David, King of Israel ;”’ 
“ Elijah the Prophet ;” “‘ Peter the Apostle,” 
and a volume on “The Ministry of the 
Word,” embracing his Lectures on Preach- 
ing, delivered to the students of the Yale 
Theological School, in 1876. 

In personal appearance Dr. Taylor is a 
good specimen of the Scotch type of physi- 
cal and mental constitution. He is of me- 
dium height—about five feet eight inches— 
compact, and densely built, and indicating 
in his quick movement no small degree of 
physical vigor. As appears in the portrait, 
his head is large, the forehead broad, round- 
ing from the eyebrows backward. He has 
thick black hair and rather heavy whiskers. 

As a pulpit orator Dr. Taylor is consid- 
ered one of the leaders in the American 
ministry. His manner is lively, emphatic, 
and forcible ; his voice is strong, but never 
seems to go beyond his control, being mod- 
ulated in a way to give excellent effect to 
his utterances. He gesticulates a great 
deal ; illustrates his points freely, copiously, 
showing a profound and ready knowledge 
of the Scriptures and of the different phases 
of human character and conduct. As a 
writer he manifests a high degree of esthetic 
culture, accompanied with clearness and 
originality of argument and illustration. 

From a sermon preached in March last 
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by Dr. Taylor, the following paragraphs 
are taken, as illustrating his manner of 
thought when in the pulpit. The text 
on which the discourse was founded is 
Matt. v. 16: 

“Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in Heaven.” 

The world is in darkness in reference to 
the highest and most momentous of human 
interests. Its votaries, indeed, are enlight- 
ened enough in all matters pertaining to 
business or pleasure. They know how to 
buy and sell and get gain. They can com- 
pass sea and land to make a fortune, and 
everything that conduces to the. safety of 
property or the rapid accumulation of wealth 
is carried by them to its utmost perfection ; 
while the ingenuity of the seeker of pleasure 
is equaled only by the devotion of his heart 
to its enjoyment. 

But on spiritual things men are in dark- 
ness. They do not know God, and though 
they feel within them the gnawings of a 
guilty conscience, they know not how that 
agony may be removed or how their sins 
may be forgiven. Perhaps the loftiest alti- 
tude of civilization and refinement ever 
reached by unaided men was that to which 
ancient Greece attained. Her philosophers 
still lead the van in metaphysical inquiry ; 
her orators have out-distanced all compet- 
itors; no poet has graven his name more 
deeply on the annals of humanity than he 
who sung of the rage of Achilles and the 
siege of Troy; our modern sculptors go to 
learn their art amid the ruins of her Parthe- 
non; and the aim of each new historian 
among ourselves is to wed the naive sim- 
plicity of the father of history to the sharp, 
incisive strength of Thucydides. Yet, with 
all this intellectual and esthetic culture, the 
most that the inhabitants of the Grecian 
capital could do religiously was to erect an 
altar with this inscription: “To the un- 
known God.” Now, if that was true of 
Greece, we may easily imagine how dark 
and deplorable the ignorance of other na- 
tions must have been. But the Lord Jesus 
came to dissipate this darkness by revealing 
God to us, and showing us not only how we 
may obtain forgiveness, but also how we 





may attain to His image and become par- 
takers of His nature. 

The Church is the conservator of the 
truth ; and if there had been no such asso- 
ciation of believers as that which Jesus 
founded, the world would not have been 
evangelized even to such a degree as it is 
now. Ido not wish to say a word that may 
seem to depreciate the importance of the 
individual ; yet it is undeniable that associ- 
ated effort is. essential for the conversion of 
the race. But for the existence of a Church, 
no such building as this, which is a center 
of influence among us and a basis of opera- 
tions on the surrounding districts, would 
ever have been erected or could be main- 
tained. The importance of such concerted 
action has been seen and recognized in oth- 
er departments. When men have some 
object of benevolence or justice or political 
economy to secure, they are not content to 
labor each alone. But they form leagues or 
associations for the attainment of their sev- 
eral ends. And when the agony of war is 
upon a nation, its reliance is not upon the 
guerilla exploits of individuals, however dar- 
ing or dashing these may be, but upon the 
prearranged movements of closely-compact- 
ed and well-disciplined armies. So, if we 
wish to do the most for the enlightenment 
of the world, we,ought to connect ourselves 
with that visible company of the faithful 
whose aggregate effulgence is in the end to 
irradiate the earth, Nay, more, the Church 
is the perpetuator of the truth. 


Suppose, my friend, that every one were 
to follow your example and to content him- 
self with being “a disciple, but secretly.” 
Then the Church would die out in the life- 


time of a single generation. And have you 
considered what the dying out of the Church 
would involve? It would eventuate in the 
dying out of the ministry from among us, 
with all its functions of instruction, consola- 
tion, inspiration, and benevolence. It would 
bring to an end all missionary effort, both 
at home and abroad, and roll back upon 
the world the darkness of ignorance, super- 
stition, and idolatry. It would extinguish 
the living light of that truth hich Jesus 
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came to the world to proclaim, and blot out 
from among us that great central institution 
which has made and molded the best things 
in our social and national life. 


But further, here, this injunction is to be 
obeyed by the character which we form. 
Repeatedly have I said in your hearing what 
I will say now again—for it never can be 
said too often—that character is the most 
important thing in the world. It is not 
what a man knows, or what a man says, or 
what a man has, that counts us before God, 
but only what a man is, The great ques- 
tions are these: Is his conscience illumi- 
nated by God’s truth and rectified by God’s 
Spirit ? and is he trying faithfully and cour- 
ageously, day by day, to act according to 
its dictates? A man is what he is in his 
heart, for sooner or later that reveals itself ; 
and if his heart be right with God, his face 
will shine with a radiance akjn to that which 
glistened on the face of Moses as he came 
down from the Mount. Thus the influence 
that a man exerts depends on his character, 
even as the fragrance of a flower depends on 
its nature or the fruit of a tree on its kind. 
Now, we can not help having an influence | 
any more than we can help our bodies cast- 
ing a shadow when we stand in the sunlight. 
And all the time we are affecting, for good 
or evil, those who are round about us. 





We may be as unconscious of this as we 
are of the shadow that follows us ; but there 
is that exhaling from us continually which is 
moving some one toward Christ or driving 
him further away. “ None of us liveth unto 
himself,” Somewhere there is one who is 
forming himself after us, and is like the pre- 
pared plate of the photographer, taking from 
us an impression that is accurate and shall 
be indelible. We are being repeated and 
reproduced in those who are around us; 
and so, if we would have our existence tell 
for blessing and not for blasting, for good 
and not for evil, we must look well to our 
speech, conduct, temper, disposition, every- 
thing, in short, through which the inner 
may become the outer, and see to have it 
after Christ. If we would make sure that 
the effluence that is passing always uncon- 
sciously from us shall be of the right sort, 
we must give special attention to that 
which is matter of consciousness within 
us. In vain shall we attempt to regulate 
the speech, the conduct, the temper, by 
watching them alone. We must give our 
first and constant attention to the heart, 
and by keeping that aright, by continuous 
prayerful diligence, we shall succeed in get- 
ting all the issues of life that flow out 
of it pure and wholesome. Attend to the 
character, and the influence will take care 


| of itself. 
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YELLOW-HAIRED PEOPLE. 


8 her ancient Jews were mainly a dark- | 


haired people, but the blonde type was 
by no means without its Israelitish repre- 
sentatives, among whom Christ and the 
Madonna should undoubtedly be classed. 
The ethnological bearings of this fact sug- 
gest an interesting subject of inquiry, but it 
is not my purpose to pursue it here. In 
whatever way the blonde element was in- 
troduced into a race of melanic type, it 
seems fitting, in view of the physical and 
mental characteristics symbolized therein, 
that its grand culmination in Him whose | 
mission was to break down the barriers of 
tace and caste and establish a universal | 
Church, should come through that branch. 





With the mass of His countrymen, the 


| flowing fair hair of Jesus of Nazareth was 
| far from being a recommendation, for they 


esteemed black hair the most desirable and 
beautiful. 

Fair hair, and particularly that of a yel- 
low or golden color, has, however, had its 
admirers in all ages and among all Cauca- 
sian races. Those wonderful pagans, the 
art-loving Greeks, considered it more beau- 
titul than any other, and the most exalted 
of their mythological personages are de- 
scribed as being adorned with it. 

The hair of Helen of Troy, it may be re- 
membered by the classical scholar, is said 
to have been golden; and of Milto, the 
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beautiful Ionian, we are told that “the hair 
was yellow, the locks a little curled.” Po- 
peea Sabina also had golden tresses, as had 
Lucrezia Borgia, according to Leigh Hunt, 
who was in possession of a single hair of 
that famous woman’s head, presented to 
him by Lord Byron, who obtained it from a 
lock of her hair preserved in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan. As her portraits show 
that her hair was long and abundant, its 
auriferous sheen must have been something 
magnificent. 

In view of the generally accepted charac- 
ter and history of Lucrezia Borgia, the 
physiognomist is led to doubt either the 
hair or the history. Was she the monster 
she has been represented to have been? 
and if so, could her hair have been naturally 
golden? The historical question involved 
has been frequently and ably discussed, and 
Lucrezia has not lacked defenders and even 
eulogists. The greater part of her life, at 
least, appears, in wicked times and wicked 
places, to have been passed in all outward 
decorum, decency, and dignity. Her per- 
sonal beauty and her moral character have 
both gained something with posterity by her 
generous patronage of literature, and es- 
pecially of poetry and of painting. If ex- 
isting portraits of her can be trusted, how- 
ever, we may be permitted to entertain 
grave doubts in regard to the naturalness 
of the golden tint in her hair. In the first 
place, her eyes ar: represented as black and 
piercing. The combination of such eyes 
with golden hair, though not impossible, is 
extremely rare, and where it exists it indi- 
cates an influential mingling of the melanic 
element in the constitution. The features 
in this case point to the same type. 

That the women of Lucrezia Borgia’s 
time possessed the art of changing dark 
hair to a fair or golden tint, is well estab- 
lished, and in the picture galleries all the 
celebrated Italian women of the middle 
ages are represented with the half-flaxen, 
half-golden hair which the painters gave to 
their Venuses and other ideal beauties. The 
chemical process by means of which the 
coveted golden was produced may, I sup- 
pose, be counted among the lost arts, though 
lately perhaps recovered ; for we were told 





a few years ago, in the daily papers, that a 
certain popular actress, well remembered as 
having had brown hair, had returned from 
Eu. ope with beautiful golden, blonde tresses, 

Mrs. Jameson says : ‘‘ Every one must re- 
member, in the Venetian pictures, not only 
the peculiar luxuriance, but the peculiar 
color of the hair—of every golden tint, from 
a rich, full shade of auburn to a sort of 
yellow-flaxen hue, or rather not fiaxen, but 
like raw silk. I have often been asked if 
these pale; golden masses of hair could al- 
ways have been natural. On the contrary, 
they were often artificial.” We have also 
the testimony of Tertullian of Carthage, 
one of the fathers of the Christian Church, 
who reproves some of his black-haired 
countrywomen for “ being constantly em- 
ployed in giving their hair a fair color.” 
Two centuries later, we are told, the custom 
of dyeing the hair red prevailed extensively. 
We have changed that, in these latter days, 
and our red-haired people often dye their 
fiery locks brown or black. 

The facts I have noted should render us 
cautious in our delineations of character, in 
classic and middle age subjects from the 
color of the hair. 

History has, unfortunately, often failed to 
take note of the hair of celebrated men and 
women, but Alexander the Great, Deme- 
trius of Macedon, Sylla the dictator, Augus- 
tus, Commodus, Boadicea, Eudocia (the 
empress, queen of Theodocius the younger), 
Robert Bruce, Camoens, Tasso, and Alfieri 
are said to have had yellow hair. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, had yellow hair in child- 
hood, but it grew to a dark auburn in wom- 
anhood. Later in life, she often wore 
false locks of yellow or red. Cervantes, the 
Spanish poet, had a yellow beard, but his 
hair was brown. 

Nearly all the foregoing celebrities were 
probably true blondes. Of Alexander, Ar- 
tian, who is always accurate and faithful, 
and who had before him the writings of 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, tells us that he was 
“most beautiful in person,” and Solinas 
adds that his cheeks were gracefully ruddy. 
His temperament was doubtless a well-bal- 
anced one, and his character combined 
great ambition, courage, sagacity, energy, 
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and executive ability with considerable deli- | 


cacy and refinement, and a taste for art and 
literature, of both of which he was a judi- 
cious patron. He delighted in splendor and 
magnificence and seems to have been vain 
of his beauty and of his grandeur, His 
great vice—the vice of his country and 
time—was intemperance. 

Alexander was fortunate on the side of 
both father and mother, and he seems to 
have inherited the great and good points of 
both, with only a moderate share of their 
vices. His mother, Olympias, was noted 
for her abilities and her wit, as well as for 
her beauty, and was, at the same time, in- 
tolerably proud and arrogant. All the coins 
and medals represent Alexander as bearing 
a striking resemblance to Olympias, who 
had, “in addition to a fine double chin,” 
the large, open eye, full face, Greek nose and 
exquisitely chiselled mouth, so notable in 
the likeness of her son, 

Demetrius of Macedon is said to have 
been so beautiful that “no painter or sculp- 
tor could do justice to the mingled grace 
and dignity of his face and form,” with 
which also his manners and conversation 
admirably harmonized; but as, according 
to Zlian, he “used pigments to heighten 
his color ;” being naturally pale, it is not un- 
likely that he dyed his hair yellow. 

But in Demetrius were united with effem- 
inacy and voluptuousness great courage, en- 
ergy, and sagacity, a combination by no 
means so uncommon as might be supposed. 
Otho, the Roman Emperor, was one of the 
most perfect examples of this seemingly in- 
consistent mixture. Another was Surena, 
the Parthian General, who conducted the 
war against the Romans, and was, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, ‘‘ the tallest and most beau- 
tiful man of his time among the Parthians.” 
Though always the foremost in the fight, his 
beauty was distinctly of a feminine style, 
and he painted his face and parted his hair 
in the middle, after the luxurious fashion of 
the Medes, He carried with him in all his 
marches ‘ta train of the most beautiful 
Parthian women, with whom he spent his 
nights in singing and dancing.” 

Besides the coloring of the hair by a 
chemical process, already alluded to, the 





ancients sometimes resorted, for temporary 
effect, to the easier mechanical mode of se- 
curing the desired golden hue by sprinkling 
it with gold dust. It was probably to this 
that the “yellow and crisped hair” of the 
wicked Emperor Commodus owed its bril- 
liant sheen, for “‘when he walked in the 
sun,” the historian tells us, “ his locks glit- 
tered like fire.” 

In the case of the pink-and-white com- 
plexioned and blue-eyed Sylla, the golden 
hair was undoubtedly natural. When the 
soothsayers—so Plutarch says—announced 
that Rome was to be saved by a man of su- 
perior beauty and courage, Sylla declared 
that it could be no other than himself, his 
golden hair being sufficient proof of his beau- 
ty and his previous achievements leaving no 
question of his courage. His ambition and 
his position drove him to many crimes, but 
Plutarch seems to be right in believing that 
he was not naturally cruel, and that he pos- 
sessed a large measure of that delicacy, 
taste, and refinement which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with his complexion and 
temperament. 

In the weak, but studious, elegant, and 
refined Octavius Augustus, we have another 
true blonde, with “yellowish hair, slightly 
curled,” and bright blue eyes. “In all his 
person,” the historian says, “ he was beau- 
tiful, but particularly so in his eyes. He 
darted their light like the brightest stars, 
and was willing that others, looking at him, 
should be struck by his glance, as by the 
brightness of the sun.” It is related that 
a soldier, having turned away from him, on 
being asked by the Emperor why he did so, 
replied, “‘ Because I can not bear the light- 
ning of your eyes.’”’ That compliment 
should have secured rapid promotion ! 

It was Augustus who “caused his too 
famous daughter, Julia, and his nieces, Julia 
and Agrippina, to be taught spinning,’* be- 
lieving industrious habits to be promotive 
of virtue; the chaste Lucretia having been 
a housekeeper and a spinner, according to 
the eulogium inscribed on her tomb. Nev- 
ertheless, the two Julias and Agrippina, in 
spite of their lessons on the distaff, became 
the most abandoned women of Rome. The 
profligacy of the Julias was quoted in later 
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times in confirmation of the silly belief that 
women of that name are necessarily un- 
chaste. 

Of the yellow-haired Boadicea, a British 
Queen in the days of Nero, we have only 
the accounts furnished by Roman historians, 
who gathered the description of her person 
and the story of the terrible vengeance she 
took on their countrymen from Romans who 
were in the invading army. Dion Cassius 
says, “She was of gigantic stature, of a 
beautiful figure, a terrible aspect, a sharp 
voice, and yellow hair which fell down to 
her thighs,” on the whole, not a particularly 
pleasing portrait. 

Gibbon’s pen-picture of Athenais, after- 
ward the Empress Eudocia, is sketched 
with a few masterly touches. “She had,” 
he says, “large eyes, a well-proportioned 
nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, a 
slender person, a graceful demeanor, an un- 
derstanding improved by study, and a virtue 
tried by distress.” 

The Emperor Theodosius first beheld this 
rare beauty from behind a curtain, where 
he had been concealed by his designing sis- 
ter, Pulcheria, and he, as was anticipated, 
fell in love with her, though she was then 
“a pagan Greek.” On her part, she forsook 
her pagan faith and became a pious, Chris- 
tian Empress. 

Eudocia delighted in elegance and splen- 
dor, loved gold and gems, had a taste for 
literature and art, and manifested in many 
ways the mental activity, versatility, amia- 
bility, and love of luxury and good living, 
characteristic of the conformation and tem- 
perament predominating in the blonde type. 

Perhaps the noblest of all the golden- 
haired blondes of whom history makes men- 
tion, was Robert Bruce, the greatest of the 
Scottish kings. He is described as “of a 
fair, graceful, and active body, with broad 
shoulders and a beautiful countenance ; his 
hair, after the fashion of the Northerners, 
being yellow, and his eyes blue and spark- 
ling.” His coins represent him with his 
hair long and curling. 

In the character of Robert Bruce there 
seems to have been a most harmonious 
blending of vigor, courage, shrewdness, re- 
finement, and delicacy. “ With all his he- 





roism as a warrior and his wisdom as a pol- 
itician, he could never have done what he 
did, if he had not added to his heroism and 
his wisdom the rarest patience in affliction 
and the most unwavering reliance on Prov- 
idence. What he really achieved and how 
he achieved it make his genuine history like 
the richest treasures of romance.” He v.as, 
as his recorded sayings prove, a man of 
poetical taste, and of a gentle and graceful . 
wit, winning the favor of women by those 
softer parts of conversation which please 
princess and peasant-girl alike ; and it was 
a woman who, in the midst of dangers and 
difficulties which no less nobly-endowed 
man would have successfully met, with her 
own hands placed the crown on his head. 

Light hair and beard are not common 
among the Spaniards, but even that swarthy 
people are not free from the light-complex- 
ioned Gothic element, and the immortal au- 
thor of “Don Quixote” describes himself 
as having ‘‘an oval face, hair of a chestnut 
color, a smooth forehead, a crooked nose, 
silvery beard, once golden, large moustache, 
small mouth, and a complexion rather fair 
than brown. Camoens, Tasso, and Alfieri, 
all natives of the south of Europe, were also 
yellow-haired poets. 

I have indicated. incidentally, the mental 
and moral traits which the physiognomist 
expects to find associated with fair or yellow 
hair, when combined with the blue eyes and 
fair complexion which generally go with it. 
Persons thus characterized should be amia- 
ble in their disposition, refined in their 
tastes, highly susceptible of improvement, 
and mentally active and versatile. When, 
as is sometimes the case, the fair or golden 
hair is accompanied by dark eyes and other 
indications of an influential mixture of the 
dark element, the character will be corre- 
spondingly modified. D. H. JACQUES. 

WOMAN AS A FINANCIER.—The im- 
putation that woman knows only enough 
about money to spend it, is refuted by the 
fact that several ladies now occupy respon- 
sible positions in banking and mercantile 
houses, and are accredited with superior 
ability as financiers. The Bankers’ Maga- 
sine states that— 
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“Miss Frank McGrew has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the First National Bank 
of Huntington, Indiana. There are two 
other instances of female bank officers re- 
corded: Miss Bella Wallace is cashier for 
Watson, Huber & Co., bankers, Mechanics- 
ville, lowa; and Miss Annie M. King for 
A. W. Naylor’s bank, New Sharon, Iowa 

“ The First National Bank of Huntington 
was the first one to grace its Board of Di- 
rectors with the presence of a lady, Mrs. 
Anna A. Daily having been elected director 
in 1868, and Mrs. E. J. Purviance in 1873. 
Of the First National Bank of Peoria, IIli- 





nois, Mrs. Lydia Bradley was elected direc- 
tor in 1875, and in the First National Bank 
of Canton, Ohio, Mrs. Louisa McCall is one 
of the Board. In some of these cases the 
limited number of stockholders left no 
alternative, while the advantage of supe- 
rior business qualifications has also led to 
the choice, 

“The banking business of A. K. & E. B. 
Yount, at Fort Collins, Colorado, has for 
some time been conducted by Mrs. E. B. 
Yount, the junior partner, who is said to be 
a lady of rare sagacity and experience in 
monetary affairs.” 





Fig. 1.—Sorpuronitis GRANDIFLORA. 


ORCHIDS---CHARACTERISTICS AND CULTURE. 


* And few of that most curious race, 
Or those that rival them in grace, 
Perhaps exceed ; the orphrys kind 
In the advancing season joined, 
Stamp’d with their insect imagery 
Gnat, fly, and butterfly and be:, 
To lure us in pursuit to rove, 
Through winding coombe, through shady grove.” 
Bishop Mant, 


HE orchidaceez, named from their typi- 

cal genus orchis, which was the an- 
cient name of the race, are among the most 
singular and interesting plants which are to 
be found in either hemisphere. Like the 
humming-birds, they would seem to find 
their sweet excuse for being, in their own 
loveliness, and, like them, they display, in 
their singular and varied forms, that delight- 
ful caprice of fancy, in which Nature seems 
to combine color and form with a kind of 





playful sportiveness, resulting in a strange 
union of the delicate and the grotesque, 
which has the greater charm, that it is rare- 
ly indulged in. 

The family of orchids is divided into the 
epiphytal and the terrestrial. 

The first inhabit the regions of the tropics ; 
the second are found scattered over all parts 
of the globe, from the equator to Siberia. 
Of the latter, England boasts some of the 
most beautiful, while others are found in 
the northern part of our own country; but 
it is in Mexican and Central American for- 
ests that the most elegant epiphytes or aerial 
orchids find their abiding-place. The na- 
tive name signifies “beautiful things with- 
out foundation.” They delight in the humid, 
sultry heat; perching upon the boughs of 
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lofty trees, and blooming in richest splen- 
dor among the impenetrable shades, where 
they are visited only by the insects upon 
whom their very existence depends; and the 
humming-birds who revel in the nectar of 
their cups. 

The form of their flowers, their manner 
of growth, and their strange choice of dwell- 
ing places, render them not only striking, 
but unique; and when one becomes at all 
familiar with their peculiarities, any plant 
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some throwing up tall and graceful spikes of 
flowers far into the air ; others being of dwarf 
habit, and bearing their brilliant blossoms, 
as in the engraving of Sophronitis grandi- 
flora (see first illustration), upon stems so 
short that they almost touch the roots. 

In some, a single blossom is borne upon 
an upright stem; in others the flowers are 
disposed in drooping panicles whose light 
blossoms sway and tremble in the faintest 
breath of air. 





Fig. 2.—OrcHID—MANNER oF GrowTH. 


belonging either to the aerial or to the ter- 
restrial branches of the family, will be readi- 
ly recognized. 
3,000 species are known, many remain yet 


It is believed that though | of animal life. 


One of the most singular peculiarities pos- 
sessed by the race, is their strange mimicry 
In some cases this resem- 
blance is so strong that the most careless 


undiscovered, for they resemble their friends, | observer readily perceives it ; in others it re- 
the humming-birds, in this also, that peculiar quires some imagination. Still, when the 
species inhabit a limited area; sometimes | flower is closely examined, the image is 


one of only a few miles in extent. Not only usually recognized. These figures generally 


are they different from all other plants, but 
strikingly so from each other; and though 
the family characteristics are marked and 
striking in them all, the species differ widely, 


are composed of the central parts of the 
flower, and the lower petal called the lip. 
The whole structure is unlike that of ordi- 
nary plants, The scape or flower stem rises 
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immediately from the root, amid a cluster of 
tubers, each of which forms the base.of a 
leaf stalk; being, indeed, only the base ex- 
panded. Fig. 12 gives an example of 
them. Such tubers, called pseudo bulbs, 
are pear-shaped bodies, much resembling the 
bulb of a crocus, or a tulip, but often display- 
ing upon their surface raised ridges which 
are longitudinal and converge toward the top, 
where they terminate sometimes in a circu- 
lar ring, which incloses the stem, and are 
sometimes lost in its smooth surface. Large 
clusters of these bulbs are found upon the 
branches of trees, their slight roots being 
imbedded in moss clinging to its outer bark ; 
and, from below, they have a strange ap- 
pearance, ornamented as they are by nod- 
ding plumes of brilliant blossoms. 

The flowers are remarkably irregular in 


form, composed of three divisions, and these | 
of three parts each; the calyx, represented | 
by three sepals ; the corolla, by three petals ; | 
and the column uniting the anther, pistil, | 


and stamens. The pollen-masses are con- 
tained within the cavities or pockets of the 
anther. We find it impossible to give ex- 
amples of more than a few of the innumera- 


ble forms which this union takes on, but it | 
is hoped that those furnished give a clear | 


idea of the type. The pollen-masses are 
curious little pear-shaped bundles of fine 
grains of pollen bound together with elastic 


presents an appearance similar to the wrong 
side of a piece of figured silk. Sometimes 
it broadens into a pendant, tongue-shaped 
appendage, at others into a gracefully curved 
shell. 

In attempting to give a general descrip- 
tion of this interesting group, a difficulty 





Fig. 3.—Po.Len, SHOWING 


| Fig. 4.—Po.ieN wITtH 
| Evastic THREADS, 


Disc. 


presents itself, in the endless variations of 

| the same essential construction, which the 
unpracticed observer might easily mistake 
as belonging to an entirely different order of 
plants ; and even botanists lay stress upon 
different distinguishing characteristics. 

If it be asserted that orchid flowers are 
conspicuously irregular, immediately the 
| statement is contradicted by a species in 

which the blossoms are as regular as those of 
alily ora rose. If it be said that they are dis- 
tinguished by the production of pseudo bulbs, 
the rash statement may be confronted with 
the portrait of one which, though a true or- 
chid, produces none. One of the leading 
distinctions, the exaggerated size of the lip, 


threads (fig. 3), the whole being supported ‘ 
upon a minute stalk, ending in an oval | 


membranous disc (fig. 4), the under side 
of which is covered with a thick, viscous 
secretion, which exudes from a small gland, 


and which quickly sets, and becomes hard | 


upon exposure to the air. 


The use of this | 


appears in examining the manner of the fer- | 


tilization of the flowers. 


one frequently unites with lateral petals in 
forming a hood. Of the petals, the lower, 
the /adellum or lip, is usually elongated be- 
yond the other two, and forms the most 
striking as well as the most beautiful feature 
of the flower; it sometimes swells into a 
bag or sack, which is exquisitely marked 
and spotted within, while the outer surface 


In some flowers | 
the lateral sepals assume the form of petals, | 
and are often re-curved, and give the flower | 
the appearance of being winged ; the upper | 


Fig. 5.—A NECTARY PARTLY CUT AWAY. 


is sometimes entirely wanting, and yet the 
form is irregular, in consequence of the en- 
largement in size being transferred to the 
upper sepals or the lateral petals. One 
characteristic, however, may be said te=ap- 
ply to the race. It is found in the union of 
the reproductive organs, as was said before, 
into what is called the column. This column 
‘forms a striking feature in the appearance 
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of the blossom, and plays an important part 
in the fancied mimicry of animal life. In 
most of the orchids all the anthers are sup- 
pressed except one; in the Cypripedia, all 
except two. The pollen-masses are com- 
monly waxy, adherent granules, yet in some 


Fig. 6.—Prososcis or Insect with Seven Parrs OF 
POLLEN-MASSES. 


species they assume the appearance of the 
ordinary powdery pollen seen on other flow- 
ers. The more we study their character 
and habits, the more we are convinced that 
orchids are genuine Bohemians, a law unto 
themselves. 

If, leaving the blossoms, we turn to the 
foliage, we find the same eccentricities and 
the same diversity. Generally deciduous, 
there are evergreen varieties of great beauty. 
In some species the leaves are short, broad, 
fleshy, and upright ; in others, long, narrow, 
and drooping ; occasionally, cylindrical and 
persistent, not thicker than a whip-cord. 
The growth of the plants is slow, and, until] 
within the last ten years, they have been 
considered difficult of culture, but since 


all of these plants depend upon the cross 
fertilization effected by insects. Our very 
limited space permits us only to give an out- 
line of his theory, which, indeed, is that now 
generally adopted. It is, that every species 


ee 


Fig. 8.—PoLLEN-MASS IN Fig. 9.—PoLLen-Mass 
FIRST POSITION. AFTER CHANGING POSITION. 


presents attractions to peculiar species of in- 
sects, and the flower of each is so construct- 
ed as to make it inevitable that by its entry 
and egress the body of the insect shall dis- 
lodge the pollen-masses from the anther of 
one flower, and deposit them upon the vis- 
cous surface of the stigma of another. In 
order that this may be effected, the base of 
the labellum (the lower petal) is extended 
into a nectary, the luscious contents of which 
allure the insect to enter the flower; and 





| 


more attention has been directed to the | 


study of their habits and requirements, the 
culture has become more popular; and, it 
is even urged, may become profitable. 


Fig. 7—Heap or Morn, with PoLLeN-MASSsESs AT- | 
TACHED TO THE EYES- 


It is believed by scientific men, more es- 
pecially since the publication of Mr. Darwin’s 
elaborate work upon the fertilization of or- 
chids, that the great reason of want of suc- 
cess in the culture has been the want of 
knowledge. His observations and those of 
others have led to the conclusion that nearly 


| 
} 
| 


Fig. 11.—Orcnis ARAN 
IFERA. (Spider Orchid.) 


| Fig. 10.—Orcuis MusciFERra. 
(Fly Orchid.) 

| this measure of sweet wine is proportioned 
to the Bacchanalian tastes of the frequenters 
of the cup. With some, it would seem that 
the draught must be deep, for a flower ex- 
ists with a nectary so long that, until of late. 
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there was no insect known with a proboscis 
long enough to reach it. Now, however, 
the individual for whom the cup was pre- 
pared, has been discovered. 

The orchis pyramidalis is supposed to 
attract moths by day by its vivid coloring ; 
by night by its peculiar odor, and moths 
have been taken with its pollinia attached to 
the head and proboscis. One is represented 
with the pollinia in pairs attached. These 
pollinia adhere to the proboscis or to the head 
of an insect, by the viscous disc (figs. 6 and 7), 





An illustration of this curious process is 
found in the cuts showing the pollen-masses 
attached to a pencil. When the insect enters 
the second flower, the pollen-masses are lia- 
ble to be detached by adherence to the 
viscous surface of the pistil, which thus 
becomes fertilized. Artificial cross fertili- 
zation may be, and is resorted to, in cultiva- 
ting orchids in the green-house, as, of course, 
they can not there be reached by their usual 
visitants. It would be well if they were not 
accessible either to their enemzes of the in- 


Fig. 12.—SaRcopopIum MACRANTHUM, SHOWING THE PSEUDO BULBS, 


but in the position in which they are with- | 
drawn from the anther, they could not be | 


introduced into another flower. Nature pro- 
vides for this dilemma. When the viscous 
matter has set, and the disc is firm in its 
place, the caudicle or stem of the pollen- 
mass begins to move, and in about half a 
minute the mass itself has passed through 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and assumed a 
position parallel with the line of the probos- 
cis. The time taken to effect the change is 
so short that it must be generally completed 
before the insect has reached another flower. 





sect tribes. of which they have very many. 
Cockroaches are the most dangerous, as 
they feast upon the tender roots and young 
bulbs voraciously. The limits of this article 
forbid even the briefest description of the in- 
tricate and ingenious devices of nature to pro- 
vide for the fertilization of the blossoms 
through the agency of insects. It must suffice 
to say that cross fertilization is the rule, self- 
fertilization the exception, though Mr. Dar- 
win has found, as he confesses, greatly to his 
perplexity, that some flowers of this order 
are provided completely for either method. 
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If the reader be at all interested, he will 
wish to’see an example of the mimic insects 
formed by the flower. The fly, spider, and 
bee orchids are British terrestrial varieties, 
and are considered to present close resem- 
blances to the insects whose name they take. 
Figures of the two former are given (figs. 10 
and 11), but it is impossible, without the aid of 
color, to convey a really true idea of how close 
that resemblanceis. One of the most beauti- 
ful and perfect instances of this kind is the 
‘ Flower of the Holy Spirit,”” a Mexican or- 
chid, which the writer has had the pleasure 
of examining. It is remarkably regular in 
outward form; the petals and sepals being 
nearly alike, but a perfect dove of purest 
white is formed by the column, which ap- 
pears about to fly from its beautiful home. 
These exquisite plants may be raised either 
from the seed or the bulbs, The seeds are 
produced in small capsules, and are very 
numerous. A single plant of Cephalanthera 
grandiflora has been known to bear 24,000, 
carefully estimated. The orchzs maculata, 
186,300. It is estimated that if all these seed 
germinated, the offspring of a single plant 
would, in three generations, carpet the globe. 
And yet, orchids are by no means common 
anywhere, and the brilliant varieties exceed- 





ingly rare. We may see fiom this, that com- 
paratively very few seeds germinate at all, 
and that much the most reliable method 
of propagation is by separating the bulbs, 

The rule for their treatment should be to 
conform to their original habits. Most 
epiphytal. orchids require the heat of the 
“stove” of the hot-house, but many varie- 
ties may be cultivated with success in the 
parlor. When the plant is growing, it should 
be kept moist, but not wet; when the season 
of growth is .past it requires to be placed 
in a cooler atmosphere, and be allowed to 
be almost entirely dry. 

The epiphytes are bound upon wood or 
cork, a little sphagnum moss placed about 
their roots, with wire, and suspended where 
they will be kept moderately warm until 
they have taken root. Of success in pot- 
ting, the conditions are perfect drainage, a 
soil at once light and warm, and closest 
care and attention. Ladies who love to 
adorn their rooms with beautiful things, will 
hardly judge the latter wasted, if rewarded, 
as they may be, by success, for no more 
elegant ornament can be found than this 
curious plant, with its pendant panicles and 
strange clusters of leaves and bulbs. 

C, S. NOURSE. 
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The spring has passed this way. Look! where 
she trod, 

The daring crocus sprang up through the sod 

To greet her coming with glad heedlessness, 

Scarce waiting to put on its leafy dress, 

But bright and bold in its brave nakedness. 

And further on—mark !—on this gentle rise 

She must have paused, for frail anemones 

Are trembling to the wind, couched low among 

These fresh green grasses, that so lush have 
sprung 

O’er the hid runnel, that with tinkling tongue 

Babbles its secret troubles. Here she stopped 

A longer while, and on this grassy sweep, 

While pensively she lingered, see! she dropped 

This knot of love-sick violets from her breast, 

Which, as she threw them down, she must have 
kissed, 

For still the fragrance of her breath they keep. 

And look! here too her floating robes have 
brushed, 

Where suddenly these almond-branches flushed 

To greet her, and in blossoms burst as she 

Swept by them—gludsomely and gracefully. 


> 
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Where is she now ? Gone! -Vain it were to try 

To overtake her. Here, then, let us lie 

On this green bank and weave a wreath, and sing 

From our full hearts the joyous praise of spring, 

Grateful for these dear gifts she left behind— 

The flowers, the grass, the soft and odorous 
wind, 

The lingering affluence, the subtle grace 

That still, though she hae vanished, haunts the 
place. 


Pursuit is vain; for she, like all things fair, 
Will not be hunted “own into her lair, 
And caught and prisoned. Let us not be rude, 
Nor seek into her presence to intrude, 
But praise her in the distance. Then, perchance, 
She may not flee away with wingéd feet, 
But pause and backward cast a favoring glance, 
And waft a fragrance to us rare and sweet. 
Too eager, we our present joy may miss 
In the vain chase of an imagined bliss ; 
The ideal joy no human hand can seize, 
The dream that lures us and before us flees. 

W. W. & 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that baa survived the fallt 
Thou art the narse of virtue, 


> ‘ 


Qa is 











PERSONAL GLOOMS AND GRIEFS. 


A with you, disheartened fellow- 
worker, upon whom, not unfrequently, 
drops the black, unwelcome cloud of tired, 
discouraged moods in which you utter your- 
self unconsciously in that bitter, soul-sick 
cry of Hamlet— 
“*O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ; 

Or, that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter,O God! O God! 


How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world !”’ 


In these wretched, despairing seasons, if 
there be anything at all worth living and 
striving for, you fail absolutely to discern it. 
Just simply to creep out of life and be for- 
ever rid of its burden of perplexities, its 


torture of hope deferred, its wearing weari- 
ness of unsatisfied longing—this, you feel, 
is all that you could ask or wish. 

And while you sit in the vaporing shadow 
of these evil and unhappy humors, it is vain 
to look for any philosophical reflection, or 
profound utterance of wisdom and expe- 


rience to touch you with any gleam of light | 


or tender warmth of comfort ; not until the 
overhanging cloud, rent by force of its own 
weight, scatters to the unknown realms of 
darkness whence it came, will you be able 
to take once more a rational view of life, 


and return with renewed hope and energy | 


to the tasks that had fallen unfinished from 
your discouraged or impatient hands, 

But, did you never think, when you pass 
again into the glad, cheerful light of day, 
and rejoice anew in the consciousness of 
Strength, in the dignity of purpose, and in 
the boldness of faith; aid you never think 
how far it was possible to have avoided that 
depression and waste of vital force which so 
crippled your power, and impeded the prog- 
ress of yourwork? Didit ever occur to you 
that the gloomy influence which always 


| seems to leap upon you from some mys- 
terious outer world of darkness, might, per- 
haps, have its source in yourself and be, 
therefore, subject, in a greater or less de- 
gree, to your control ? 

Did you ever seek to trace these sad, 
sullen dissatisfactions with life back to the 
point from which their mildew and shadow 
first began to creep upon you, spreading 
and spreading until the “cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand” covered all heaven and 
hid all hope from your view? And did you 
find—if ever you sought it there—the secret 
cause of your despondency and despair in 
the disordered action of some spiritual fac- 
ulty, not equally balanced, or not properly 
disciplined? How often, perhaps, has the 
whole sky of life been darkened by a thought- 
less word or careless act which a morbid 
and monstrous self-love has unconsciously 
magnified and dwelt upon until the circum- 
stance has assumed a significance out cf all 
proportion to its character and relation, and 
| is itself swallowed up at last in the yawning 
| gulf of blackness and horror which it had 
innocently opened. 

Or, how often again, an inordinate devel- 
opment of that quality of mind which 
phrenologists term Approbativeness, floods 
the whole soul with the bitter waters ot 
anguish at the withholding of some coveted 
expression of praise—some ardently-desired 
and confidently-expected token of encour- 
agement and appreciation. Or, how fre- 
quently it may happen that a diseased, per- 
verted, and unenlightened conscientiousness 
will rack its unhappy possessor with the 
tortures of the damned, by a rigid and in- 
exorable rule of exaction to which the in- 
finity of human diversities can not be made 
to conform, and which to the narrow and 
prejudiced intellect suggests an awful and 
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irretainable state of wrong that must ulti-  disconcerted by the limited and temporary 


mately plunge every erring soul of us down | 
to the bottomless pit of hell. | 

Or, how possible, perchance, a prepon- | 
derance of that most admirable virtue which _ 
we name constancy, devotion, singleness of 
purpose, when unregulated by the reasoning 
powers, may, at the overthrow and failure | 
of its cherished object, work disaster to the 
whole mental and moral being, whose foun- 
dations are broken up, and to whose vision 
the order and light of the universe seem 
tottering with chaos and the blackness of 
night. 

Or, how easily again, a marked deficiency 
of the organ of Hope may give a sad dis- 
tortion to. every event of life, and cast the 
gloom of fear and the shadow of doubt 
over fair possibilities which may never be 
realized because never attempted. 

And what, when we consider the matter 
from a rational standpoint, what, after all, 
do these desponding moods of ours indi- 
cate? Is it something radically, totally, and 
deplorably wrong in conditions outside of 
ourselves, and for which we are in nowise 
responsible? Or, is it not rather some un- 
acknowledged, unperceived evil wzthzn our- 
selves which it is our business to trace out, 
and our duty to remedy ? 

This deep, unutterable sadness and dejec- 
tion of spirits, my friend, may seem to you 
the consequence of an unhappy conjunction 
of circumstances over which you have no 
control, but if you analyze the case closely 
you may find the real source of trouble in 
some defect of character, which the peculiar 
trial and aggravation, that you first es- 
teemed a cause, simply and clearly points 
out to you with finger of warning and word- 
less eloquence of admonition. The exter- 
nal evil unquestionably exists, but not to 
make you wretched. If you have that har- 
monious development of faculties, that per- 
fect balance of mental conditions which is 
the aim and end of all self-culture, the 
wrong and discord that reign among out- 
side forces appeal to you simply as an in- 
strument and exponent of Divine power, 
for correction and harmonization. You, be- 
lieving in the infinite and eternal nature and 





power of good, can not be overcome or 


rule of evil, unless there be some unsound- 


| ness, some lack of poise, some irregularity 


or morbidness of action in your spiritual or 
physical organism. With a reasonable 


| faith in God, and every function of body 


and mind in fair, healthy play, despair and 
melancholy can not be counted among hu- 
man possibilities. When, therefore, this 
desperately wicked world seems to be rush- 
ing headlong on its downward course to de- 
struction and perdition, and you nowhere 
perceive the merciful hand of the Sovereign 
Ruler outstretched to restrain and save, 
might it not be wise, before you break into 
lamentations and reproaches, to consider in 
how far the sad state of things which you 
deplore may be the figment of a disordered 
mind, resulting from a persistent violation 
of nature’s laws. It would be, to say the 
least, a little ungracious and ungenerous to 
shoulder upon the Divine Lover of the world 
the responsibility of wrongs which are per- 
haps, in a greater or less degree, the horri- 
ble iliusions of indigestion. 

Not less unreasonable and unworthy the 
dignity of true manhood and womanhood 
is the whining supplication, falsely called 
prayer, that the evils so perceived and so 
induced may be remitted and removed by 
some plan of vicarious atonement that shall 
require not action, but only simple supine 
acceptance on the part of the petitioner, as 
though the immutable laws of life could be 
heedlessly transgressed and the effects of 
the transgression mitigated by craven en- 
treaties or by any make-shift or expedient 
short of absolute, unfaltering, uncompro- 
mising return to the ways of obedience. 
No brave, honest, self-respecting, God-re- 
vering soul wails and weeps and groans 
and prays over the multitude of human ills, 
but, accepting its position as an intelligent 
agent of Divine power, philosophically in- 
vestigates the causes of evil, wisely con- 
siders the remedy, and heroically endeavors 
to accomplish its appointed work in the es- 
tablishment of that universal reign of good 
in which it devoutly believes. 

I do not say that at the highest perfection 
of life and character there may not be sea- 
sons when the barometer of Hope will fall 
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from the mere pressure of outside atmos- 
pheres, and it will seem as if God had for- 
gotten and forsaken the world ; but in that 
superior region of sense from which we are 
momentarily deposed, we are all the time 
conscious that this most unhappy condition 
of things is but the phantasy of a morbid 


mood, and while we are under its gloomy 
reign we may, at least, restrain ourselves 
from the utterance of a word that could 
dishearten or discourage any fellow mortal 
who has his own unknown burden of glooms 
and griefs to bear. 





ANNIE L, MUZZEY. 





PEACEMAK 
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ER GRANGE. 


“* The age culls simples ; 
With a broad clown’s back turned broadly to the 
Glory of the stars."—Mrs. Browning. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“OUT ON THE OCEAN SAILING.” 


HANKSGIVING DAY had arrived. 
There were so many in the Society 
with whom this had been a great festival in 
their youth that it was usually thoroughly 
celebrated. On this occasion a coastwise 


yachting excursion, in the swift schooner | 


belonging to the Peacemakers, was a part 
of the festivity. This vessel is not a mere 
pleasure boat, but is used for freight a large 
part of the time; though by a little re-ad- 
justment it can be fitted to accommodate a 


large party of voyagers very comfortably. | 
On this occasion about thirty started for a | 
two-days’ cruise and fishing along the coast | 


of the great bay into which the rivers pour 
that border on the domain. A trip into 
the ocean was included. 

The vessel lay at the mouth of the river, 
and the tourists were carried thither on the 
steamer Mew South. The party contained 
most of the persons already introduced to 


the reader. Anthony and Reynolds were | 


quite at home when they reached the schoon- 
er, as they had been used to sailing boats 
in New York harbor. They examined all 


the appointments with critical eyes, and | 


pronounced the boat first-class. 

The New South had left Mid Haven at 
five in the morning, and it was still quite 
early in the day when the anchor of the 
schooner was weighed and the sails hoisted. 

There had been some frosty nights after 
the Indian summer, but again the weather 
was quite mild. 

The misses Edith and Alice had a twinkle 
in their eyes that showed they anticipated 


“fun alive ;” but they were very demure and 
| decorous and touch-me-not in their manner. 
| They were to be at very close quarters with 
| their admirers for two days, and must not 
| be too familiar. 

They had been in the habit of taunting 
| the New Yorkers concerning their effemi- 
| nacy and “ lily-white hands,” until Reynolds 
had got his face tanned to a copper color, 
and his hands calloused (after many blis- 
| ters) like those of a blacksmith. 

Anthony did not care, and only scoffed in 
return. 

Edith secretly admired him for this inde- 
| pendence, but maintained her raillery. She 
was often as sarcastic toward him as was 
Beatrice to Benedict. 

Alice, being of a simpler mind, was also 
quite pleased and flattered by the ready as- 
sumption of the tawny hue by her gallant. 

So all four were satisfied. 

The schooner passed swiftly along the 
picturesque shore, 

“ As with dew and sunshine fed 
Came the laughing morning wind.” 

There were some on board who had never 
beheld the ocean; and it was resolved to 
take a stretch to the widest part of the bay 
and even pass out beyond the capes into the 
veritable sea. It was generally resolved 
that a little sea-sickness would be risked 
rather than the sight of the ocean should 
be missed. 

An easterly storm had prevailed, and the 
majestic rollers were coming in with a long 
sweep that made the motion of the vessel 
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decidedly undulating, but did not retard 
its progress, as small waves would have 
done. 

Human creatures who are not used to the 
sight of the sea are abashed by-its majesty 
and their own littleness. 

They also incline to draw close to each 
other, and recognize their great interde- 
pendence. 

Women at such times feel very viny and 
twiny. 

Men, if they are plucky, feel an intense 
desire at such times to protect and preserve 
the women whom they love or respect or 
admire. 

There is no better place to foster budding 
love than on a small vessel floating on ocean 
surges, especially if the latter have their 
white caps on, and the ladies of the party 
are also tastefully dressed. 

Edgar and Herman thought, as the latter 
said to the former, that Edith and Alice 
looked “nice enough to eat,” as they sat 
leaning against the taffrail near the helms- 
man, wrapped in their warm and gay Rob- 
Roy shawls, . 


They were chatting merrily, and throwing 
pits of bread to the sea-gulls that followed 
in the wake of the schooner. 

They did not care for men folks—not they. 
They were too busy—the minxes. 

Also the torments. 

Herman’s eyes often strayed in that di- 


rection. Edgar looked casually that way 
when he wanted to “see the sea,” toward 
which they were driving, as he sat between 
them and the stern. 

So far no one was sea-sick. It was de- 
termined to seek the shelter of one of the 
capes that would cut off the westward 
bounding billows, if there should be serious 
sickness. The excellent precautions taken 
as to diet, etc., prevented anything more 
than occasional qualms in all but one young 
fellow, who slunk away abashed into the 
forecastle, where he saw the ladies bearing 
up while he was heaving up. 

The attraction of the Rob-Roy shawls 
and their precious contents became at last 
too great to resist: especially since little 
screams came now occasionally from the 
contents, when an extra impertinent white- 


capped “ swell of the sea’’ reached up nearly 
to their fair faces. 

“You seem to be looking a little pale, 
Miss Alice,” said Reynolds, with evident 
solicitude. 

“Oh, never fear, we took particular care 
that all the ladies of the party should be 
old salts. Many a time and oft have I been 
for days on the ocean in this boat. I would 
undertake to ‘man it from the ladies on 
board and take it home again in safety, 
There is no sea-sickness to be feared, ex- 
cept among some of our young men.” 

Just here a huge wave broke against the 
weather bow, and sent a sheet of spray 
clear aft. All saw the heavy douche com- 
ing and sprang up to avoid it. Reynolds 
fell back against his friend Anthony. Edith 
sprang upon the cabin; but poor Alice got 
the full force of the shower-bath. Her hair, 
which was flowing free, was soaked with 
salt water, as was also her Rob-Roy shawl. 

In an instant Reynolds was on: his feet; 
his overcoat was off and cast about her 
shoulders. He led her laughing and scold- 
ing down into the cabin. " 

As she passed the helmsman, she shook 
her little fist at him saying, “ You rogue, I 
saw you. You luffed up into that roller on 
purpose.” 

He indignantly denied the accusation. 

To this dayshe disbelieves him. 

Perhaps he intended to cool her flame. 

He was jealous. 

Edith soon had Alice re-dressed and out 
again on deck. Her long hair was spread 
bewitchingly on her back and shoulders and 
bosom. 

The Judge came out from the cabin now, 
where he had been reading. 

“There is no occasion to fear another 





| storm soon again,” he said, scanning the 
| horizon, and looking weatherwise. Then 
he fell to talking with Anthony. 

“I have been thinking much since I have 
| been with you,” said the latter, “of the 
| growing tendency in the Episcopal Church 

toward the establishment of sisterhoods and 
| brotherhoods, for the physical as well as the 
| spiritual care of the people.” 

“Yes,” said the Judge. ‘ The Episcopa- 
| lians, being more nearly allied to the Ro 
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manists than any other sect, are naturally 
led to contrast their own work and its re- 
sults with that of Roman Catholics. They 
see that the Roman Church has some ele- 
ments of practical usefulness that are lacking 
in all others. They see also that it supplies 
certain human wants that no other Church 
does. Do you know that recent statistics 
show that there are about one hundred and 
thirty monasteries and three hundred nun- 
neries in the United States?” 

“T had no idea there were so many. No 
wonder our people begin to think that there 
is a use in such institutions and strive to 
imitate their virtues, while omitting their 
vices.” 

“It can not be done in any such way as 
is embodied in these sisterhoods and broth- 
erhoods. They are but weak imitations of 
the convents. When the religious are ready 
to face all the facts of life and human nat- 
ure, as we have done, then they will be able, 
as we have been, to obtain all the good of 
monasticism and conventualism without its 
evils.” 

“You seem to have a firm belief in the 
usefulness of the convent,” said Anthony, 
gazing thoughtfully over the stern at the 
receding headlands of the cape they were 
passing. 

“ Yes,” said the Judge, gravely ; “so pro- 
found is my sense of the need of a ‘ dwelling 
together in unity’ on the part of good peo- 
ple, that I feel like taking off my hat, asa 
token of respect, when I pass a great Cath- 
olic monastic building, wherein men and 
women live togetherin permanence, and with 
an external show of peace and concord at 
least; while Protestants and Liberals, in- 
toxicated with notions of personal liberty, 
can seldom keep the peace, as it should be, 
in their private families.” 

“ Of course, you think in your Society you 
have incorporated all that is valuable in 
monkery, and at the same time brought in 
the familism and other social features of or- 
dinary life, Therefore I suppose you have 
not so much veneration for monasteries and 
Shaker settlements as you had.” 

“You are right,” said the Judge, play- 
fully patting Edith Hartwell on the head, 
She having now joined the circle. “The 





fact, for instance, that I, an old monk of 
our new monkery at Peacemaker Grange, 
can thus fondle our daughter and sister of 
harmony here, without giving offense. to 
any, or promoting disorganization, shows 
what an advance toward true righteousness 
and a normal life we have made from the 
position of the Romish celibates. 

“What do you think,” asked Anthony, 
“of the prospects of the Romish Commun- 
ion ?”’ 

“ There is great force and vitality in that 
ancient organization. I am convinced that 
it is a providentially-supplied reservoir of 
religion, standing ever ready to nourish in- 
dividuals and nations with its bitter-sweet 
waters, when they are in a state of reactive 
disgust from absolute irreligion, or blind ob- 
liviousness of the living waters of rational 
religion. What thoughtful person can glance, 
for instance, through the official records of 
this sect, with its wonderful array of church- 
es, priests, asylums, academies, convents, 
schools, and religious confraternities, with- 
out exclaiming, O Boston! O Andover! O 
Princeton ! O Rochester! O Harvard ! have 
you nothing still to learn from the Papal 
Church ?” 

“T have often thought,” said Edith, “ that 
there is no place of refuge in Protestantism 
for weary, jaded souls, tired of the fight for 
dollars and luxuries, but the almshouse, or 
its equivalent—some Old Man’s or Old 
Woman’s Home, which is regarded as a 
charitable institution. Those who go into 
convents are recognized as doing worthy 
work for God and man. At least they are 
so regarded by those of their own sect.” 

“I have had dim notions,” said Anthony, 
“of the fine element of solidarity to be found 
in this monastic system of the Romanists ; 
but the despotic features of it have blinded 
me, I suppose, to its excellencies. I pre- 
sume that in this predominantly Protestant 
country, this part of their Church machinery 
is looked after very sharply, and that the 
monasteries and convents here are remark- 
ably free from abuses.” 

“Yes,” replied the Judge. ‘The ‘ Maria 
Monk’ and such stories do not seem to have 
amounted to much. As to sexual irregu- 
larities, I do not suppose that many monks 
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or priests are allowed to come over here 
who have not thorough self-control in this 
regard. Do you know there is nothing rests 
me more when I enter one of those horrid, 
bustling, utilitarian towns of the West, than 
to see, perched up on a cliff in the suburbs, 
a church with a big cross on it and a big 
building alongside, evidently the abode of 
priests or monks or nuns. | like, especially 
if I pass there in the morning, when all the 
‘A 1’ business men are going forth re- 
freshed to their little and big grab-games, 
to hear those fellows on the hill rattling 
away with their bell for morning prayers. 
It seems then as if the bell was mocking 
the groveling utilitarians. But as for the 
‘religious’ perched up there I say, ‘Here 
now are people who pretend at least to do 
what we all should do in reality—connect 
religion with daily life at every step.’ The 
Romanists often make bungling work of 
it; but the effort is commendable.” 

“ These people,’’ said Edith, ‘ have quite 
an inkling of codperative life. I have visited 
their ‘Protectory’ for children near New 
York—buildings far grander than ours at 
Mid Haven; and they have a remarkable 
variety of employment there. Among the 
departments assigned to different brothers 
are music, shoe-shop, tailoring, hoop-skirt, 
wardrobe, sanitary, and refectory. Others 
are stewards, infirmarians, etc.” 

“But how about the sisters, Miss Edith; 
are they quite subordinate ?” 

“No, indeed. ‘I won’t bea nun;’ but I 
must admit that I was surprised, on inves- 
tigation, to find what a fine scope is given 
to woman by that Church. They are em- 
ployed in very responsible positions. One 
cause of the success of Romanism is that it 
opens so many avenues for women, culti- 
vated and otherwise, to engage in legitimate 
work. What opportunities do the Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, 
or even your Episcopalians, as such, offer 
women? Scarcely any. To those who be- 
lieve the doctrines, the position of principal 
of a church school, superior or sister, 
servant of a hospital or convent, prioress 
of a priory, or abbess of an abbey, must 
abundantly satisfy the longing for posi- 
tions of use and profit that fills the 





hearts of so many of the most estimable 
women.” 

The shades of evening were beginning to 
fall upon the scene. The party engaged in 
such serious converse were now attracted 
by the merriment of Alice and Reynolds, 
who were amusing themselves and making 
themselves useful by trolling for blue fish, 
This is a very simple process; as the blue 
fish are foolish enough, if they see the sem- 
blance of a small fish darting through the 
water, to dart at it. Therefore the fisher- 
men use a lead or iron fish with a hook in 
its tail, as their only bait. The motion of 
the vessel gives sufficient motion to the bait. 
So it is only necessary to let the line trail 
behind. 

Reynolds had been quite successful, and 
had landed several fine blue fish ; but Alice 
had caught none, though she was a famous 
“fisher girl.”” She was quite pouting. Her 
line hung on one side of the stern and his 
on the other. She insisted on a!l sorts of 
changes. He must shift over to her side, 
and she to his; he must even change lines 
with her. But still he kept- catching until 
he had a dozen in a great basket, and she 
caught none. 

“I declare, Mr. Reynolds, I believe you 
just bewitch my fish off from my hook. I 
feel them bite, and then they are gone.” 

“T’ll tell you, Alice,” said the Judge, “ the 
fish see those big sharp eyes of yours and 
are frightened away.” 

“Really, Miss Alice, let us call it a part- 
nership. Then what I catch shall be yours, 
and what you catch will be your own.” 

“Thank you, sir. I am able to catch my 
own fish, if 1 have a fair chance.” 

Just then she really caught one, and drew 
it in triumphantly. As she was drawing it 
over the stern, Reynolds rushed forward 
with a scoop net to aid the capture. But 
unfortunately, just as its nose touched the 
vessel, the fish jerked from the hook and 
was lost. 

Alice flung the hook and line with a swit! 
back into the sea, and fairly glared at the 
unfortunate Reynolds. 

“TI declare, Mr. Reynolds, it is too tor- 
menting. I believe you did it on purpose!” 
And she flounced down into the cabin. 
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“You must not mind her pranks, Mr. 
Reynolds,” said Edith, in a matronly way. 
“It’s her nose and her hair. The nose 
turns up just the least bit at the end, and 
her hair is of that shade of gold that ap- 
proaches red. So you see it is impossible 
for her to keep her mouth always in shape 
to utter ‘prunes and prisms.’ She gets so 
excited, you see.” 

Reynolds was in despair. He walked 
several times toward the cabin stairs and 
looked down, but was afraid to go down. 

Then he looked with such disgust at his 
pile of fish, as if he would throw them over- 
board, that a prudent Peacemaker removed 
them from his sight. 

After a moment, the Judge approached 
the stairway, and looking down said : 

“ Daughter !”” 

“Yes, papa,” came from a meek, subdued 
voice. 

“ Are you not ashamed ?” 

“Yes, papa,” still more meekly. 

“Come up, then, and ask pardon.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Oh, no! no!” cried Reynolds; “I was 
so confoundedly awkward.” 

Alice slowly ascended the stairs, aid ap- 
peared with “a smile on her lip and a tear 
in her eye.” 

Extending her hand daintily and timidly 
toward Reynolds, she said, “I was so ex- 
cited, Mr. Reynolds.”’ 

Edith, who understands etiquette, ob- 
served that he retained her hand at least 
three seconds longer than ceremony re- 
quired ; and that after she withdrew it the 
fact was noticeable, even in the twilight, 
that the pink color of her fingers was not 
uniform, while that of her face was ! 

Then he sat quietly beside her, looking 
as if he could fully realize the emotion of the 
incarcerated John Bunyan, when he said: 
“And now, if it were lawful, I could pray 
for the greater trouble for the greater com- 
fort’s sake.” 

There was a cosy party in the cabin of 
the schooner that night. The vessel had 
been skillfully arranged ; so that by the re- 
moval of a few partitions the whole of “ be- 
tween decks,” up nearly to the forecastle, 
could be thrown into a saloon with spacious 


berths at the sides. There were state-rooms 
even made, by hanging curtains at several 
points. 

Here the company of thirty enjoyed them- 
selves greatly, and held high Thanksgiving 
carnival, There were various games—cha- 
rades, forfeits, recitations, and singing. 

There was 


“ Converse, wild and sweet and wonderful : 
And quick smiles, whose light did come and go, 
Like music o’er wide waves.” 


The party had concluded to be out of 
sight of land in the morning: so that they 
could all have it to say that they had been 
“’ Way out to sea.” And then they were 
to be called an hour before dawn, to behold 
the glorious Apollo rise from his salt-sea 
bath. So they retired early; not forgetting 
the invariable family prayer of all Peace- 
makers ; which were led by the Judge. 

Glorious, indeed, was the rising of the 
great dispenser of light and heat. All over-_ 
head was serene blue, studded with stars. 
Nowhere was land visible. Fleecy clouds 
hung for a couple of degrees above the east- 
ern horizon—just enough to lend the “ pomp 
and circumstance” of varied shades to the 
auroral splendor. “Sweet Hesper—Phos- 
phor” was faithfully at his post, striving to 
the last to outstrive his prodigious rival. 
It was hard to tell which was grandest—the 
first pink flush suddenly o’erspreading the 
gray of dawn, or each subsequent change 
of the kaleidoscope. When at last the first 
full glory came, with the first direct rays 
striking their faces, impulsive Alice enthusi- 
| astically clapped her hands, and was imi- 

tated with such vigor by all on board that 
| Father Sol, who had just got one eye over 
| the rim of the sea, winked with astonish- 
| ment, and then turned purple with modesty, 
| at this unwonted applause of his common- 
place and oft-repeated performance. 
A book might be written about the rest 


of this trip. Behold, its chronicles are writ- 
ten, “as with lead in the rock forever,” in 
the hearts of the voyagers—especially in 
those of the strangers, who been on 
yachting excursions with the é/zte of New 
York; but declared that they had never 
been in such good company before. 

“Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 

SAM’L LEAVITT. 


(To be continued.) 
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SONG OF A SONG. 


Srxe@ me, oh sing me, my strain is not long ; 
I’m only the fanciful song of a song ; 
Sing me at once in the merry spring-time ; 
Sing me in tones clear as youth’s sunny prime. 
Bright eyes now glistening ! 
All ears now listening ! 
Sweet lips and voices now toning me through ; 
Young hearts and true, I was written for you. 


Sing me, oh sing me, each soul-thrilling voice, 

And pour out my yearnings in tones full and 
choice ; 

Let me be heard through the midsummer’s 
bloom, 

Down by the woodlands or seas where ye 
roam ! 


Sing me, each one, ac ripe harvests ye reap, 

Now, echo, resound me, in tones rich and deep | 

Sing me, oh sing me, ’mid autumn’s soft haze, 

What though ye have lost spring’s clear flashing 
rays. 


Sing me, oh tenderly, through the pale hours, 
When harvests are gathered and faded the 
flowers ; 
Sing me through winter, before the bright fire, 
Where circle children around the grandsire. 
Bright eyes now glistening, 
All ears now listening, 
Sweet lips and voices now toning me through, 
Brave hearts and true, I was written for you. 
GRACE H, HORR. 
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MRS. CLARA M. BRINKERHOFF. 


HIS lady had some years ago acquired 
high celebrity for musical talent and 


¥ 


capability. She was born in London, but was 
brought to this country by her parents when 
amere child. Her musical education began 
under the direction of her mother, who was 
a singer of superior excellence, a pupil of the 


master Corri. When Clara was but twelve 
years of age her mother died, and she was 
placed for further training in the hands of 
Derwort, afterward Mme. Arnoult, and other 
instructors. She sang in public while yet a 
child, her voice and culture attracting the 
attention of the highest and most critical 
circles. Her father, Mr. Rolph, would not 
consent to her going upon the stage as a 
professional. singer ; so only the occasional 
concert employed the superb and highly 
cultivated voice which would have given its 
owner eminence in opera. At seventeen 
she married Mr. C, E. L. Brinkerhoff, of 
New York, and for three or four years after 
the marriage, in consideration of the wishes 
of her husband’s family, she did not appear 
even upon the concert platform. At length, 
through the insistance of a prominent man- 
ager, Mr. Theodore Eisfeld, Madame Brink- 
erhoff consented to appear again before the 
public. And since that time has continued 
to sing from time to time in concert and 
oratorio; but she can not be said to have 
made use of her musical attainments in a 


professional way, having never entered into 
a formal contract with any company or 
management. 

In 1861 she sang before the nobility of 
St. James with great success, and in Paris 
she received a very flattering expression of 
public approval. She has been instructed 
in the fenets of all the musical schools, and 
may be said to be at home in their literature 
and rendition. But her special sphere is 
that of classical music ; and it is in this se- 
vere department that the high tone of her 
culture is cohspicuous. According to a 
writer in the New York Art Journal, 
“Madame Brinkerhoff belongs to the class 
of singers who mark a period when they ap- 
pear. Like Mesdames Mara, Pasta, Shroe- 
der-Devrient, etc., women to whom music 
is not merely an art to gain the suffrages of 
the world, but an avocation pursued with a 
sort of religious fervor, whose knowledge 
was cheerfully lent to struggling novices 
less favored in gifts, and whose emotional 
utterances, as well as their most ardent 
studies, told of the artistic nature which 
permeated all.” 

The critics speak of her voice as possess- 
ing phenomenal qualities and extraordinary 
power. Lespinasse remarked that it would 
fill the dome of St. Peter’s. Its unusual 
range and richness enables her to cover a 
very wide scope of subject and author. 
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In oratorio she is superb; in opera, at | devotedly given to art, she is nevertheless 
home. far from being one-sided in her tastes or 

Madame Brinkerhoff is possessed of a | capricious and intolerant in her opinions. 
physique of unusual vigor, which is the ba~ | The common impression, that to be an art- 
sis of her vocal capacity. Indeed, no one | ist is to be the next thing to a fool in prac- 
can expect to become great as a singer | tical affairs, finds. no confirmation in this 
without robust health to sustain the vocal | lady. We find her giving liberally of her leis- 
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effort. In temperament she is well-bal- | ure to enterprises which have some practical 
anced, with marks of high organic endow- | object, be it of a private or public nature. 
ment and a careful training. Hers is an | She has a wide head, and the busy, workful 
earnest, thorough-going nature, kind and | disposition usually associated with it. The 
generous in impulse, sympathetic, yet prac- | portrait represents her in a costume adapted 
tically shrewd withal. Highly esthetic, and | to an evening’s performance. 
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SIX WEEKS WITH THE UNFORTUNATE, 


A FEW months ago it was my pleasure 
to teach for a brief time in the New 
York Asylum for idiotic and feeble-minded 
youth, situated in Syracuse. The location is 
delightful, commanding a view of the city and 
surrounding hills. The extensive grounds 
are artistically laid out with walks, drives, 
ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

Near the entrance gate at the foot of the 
terrace, nestles the gardener’s house of 
brown-stone covered with ivy. Following 
the main walk and ascending at intervals 
short flights of steps, the asylum greets the 
view; a substantial structure of brick, 
painted brown, with dark free-stone trim- 
mings. A short distance from the main 
building are the green-house, farm-house, 
and other buildings. 

Ascending the flight of steps in front, we 
will glance at the interior of the asylum. 
Through the vestibule we enter the spa- 
cious hall, the front of which, furnished with 
chairs, forms a pleasant sitting-room. On 
the left are the parlor and library of the su- 
perintendent ; on the right the long recep- 
tion-room and teachers’ sitting-room, pleas- 
antly furnished and supplied with books. 
At nine in the morning the children are as- 
sembled in three of the school-rooms in care 
of attendants, when the teachers enter and 
the day’s programme commences. 

For a half hour the pupils in one room 
sing with piano accompaniment, and those 
in the others form in line and march to 
piano music through three rooms thrown 
open for the purpose. 

Three or four teachers have a busy time 
keeping them “ in line” and “in step.” 

The procession is a motley one, combin- 


ing the tall, who take the lead; the burly, | 


the slender, the deformed, the ugly, the deaf, 
the nervous, the demented, the dumb, the 
crafty, the lame, the winning, the affection- 
ate and beloved. 

Some are too obstinate to march or even 
walk properly, and have to be coaxed, 
forced, or goaded along; others are weak 
and lag behind in an aimless manner. Oc- 
casionally they keep time and add interest 
by clapping hands, 


At the close of these exercises they 
disperse to their respective school-rooms 
and gymnasium. Here a German gymnast 
teaches classes every half hour with won- 
derful success. 

It is fascinating to watch the movements 
of this little multitude, their eyes riveted on 
their teacher, while with clock-like precision 
they perform the various arm, limb, and 
body movements. Dumb-bells, heavy and 
light, are used according to the strength of 
the pupils. 

Other exercises more simple in character 
are performed by the more infirm. Throw- 
ing bean-bags, carrying cups partly filled 
with water, etc., promote steadiness of 
nerve and strength of muscle. 

One evening of each week the children 
give a calisthenic entertainment, practicing 
to the music of violin and piano. 

Without exaggeration I can say that their 
achievements equal, if they do not surpass, 
the exercises of children compos mentzs. 

The present capacity of the institution is 
about 220, but enlargements are being made, 
and the following year will find its capacities 
and attractions enhanced. 

At present the school-rooms are large, 
but not sufficient in number, the classes 
being too large for the highest advancement 
of each member. During the year 1875 the 
number of pupils was 216; of this number 
180 were State pupils, 

As a rule the children in this institution 
are from families in moderate circumstances 
| and from the very poor. Many were a pub- 

lic charge before coming here. Some are 
| able to pay in .part for their maintenance 
| and instruction, and a few are full-pay pupils. 
The aim of the superintendent is to keep 
the current expenses as low as is consistent 
| with the welfare and proper education of 
| the children. The institution has been in 
| operation more than twenty-four years. The 
| location is a salutary one, promotive of 
| health; the number of deaths during that 
time being few. 
One afternoon of every week the schools 
are open to the public, and the reader will 
| Not regret a brief sojourn in fancy through 
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the several departments, thereby forming a 
hasty acquaintance with some of the chil- 
dren. To one unaccustomed to an assem- 
bly of this kind, a feeling of repulsion natu- 
rally arises as some of the faces and forms 
come into view; not repulsion alone, but 
pity for the ill-born, undeveloped, innocent 
beings. 

The appreciation of a “sound mind in a 
sound body” can not be fully realized by 
the stranger to this unfortunate class. 

The classes are arranged according to the 
ability and development of the pupils; the 
majority of them being unteachable under 
the ordinary methods of instruction. 

Much skill, enthusiasm, firmness, and in- 
defatigable energy combined with undound- 
ed charity and patience are indispensable 
requisites to the teacher’s successful work 
amid the darkened minds. 

Original mental defect, combined with 
disease and deformity, render many of the 
children incapable of comprehending the 
simplest facts. The teacher must let her- 
self down, as it were, to the very depths of 
simplification, and then the vague, mystified 
expressions, combined with the signs and 
monosyllables in response, tell her that she 
has presented them with enzgmas rather 
than szmp/es, and must delve lower and yet 
lower, till the form of expression conveys 
to them the idea it embodies. 

O, ye teachers of common-schools, who 
complain of stupidity, transfer yourselves for 
a half-day only to a school of ¢Azs kind, and 
you will return to your duties with an appre- 
ciation of your pupils never before expe- 
rienced ! 

The advancement of the children just 
alluded to is necessarily slow; their inac- 
tive minds, like the soil, must undergo a long 
process of fertilization before even the seeds 
of knowledge can be planted. 

It is this tedious, patient working day 
after day, and month after month, that tests 
the qualities of a teacher. If she can see 
that her “ bead class” can place the white 
beads and the blue separate, after weeks and 
months of patient teaching ; if she discover 
that her “ form class” can place two blocks 
in position to imitate the copy after many 
discouraging failures ; if her “color class” 





can take a red, a blue, and a yellow card, 
and place them to produce a certain form, 
she takes courage, for her pupils are on the 
high-road to success / 

The schools are divided in classes, recit- 
ing a half-hour each. At the close of each 
recitation, the classes all change places at 
the sound of a bell, those in one room pro- 
ceeding to another, reciting to a different 
teacher upon another subject. 

Thus an interest is maintained in teach- 
ers and pupils that would inevitably wane 
were it not for this change of programme. 

Better discipline and order are also main- 
tained; their restlessness being abated by 
change of place and scene, and with fre- 
quent half-hours in the gymnasium. 

Passing from one room to another, we 
may view the children at their occupations. 
Entering one room we see twenty or 
more in half-circles around a piano, devot- 
ing a half-hour to singing. This exercise 
is one of the most pleasing, and is entered 
into with much enthusiasm; there being 
many good voices cultivated by continued 
practice each day. 

The singing classes are graded according 
to the cultivation and talent of the children ; 
some simply learning to harmonize their 
voices to the tones of the instrument. 

I have never heard more timely, spirited 
singing in our common-schools, than from 
these ill-fated beings. 

The reading classes are large, and vary 
in grade from those who after much drilling 
have mastered a few ‘‘ words,”’ to those who 
are quite proficient in different primers and 
readers. 

One of the greatest barriers to the prog- 
ress of the reader is deficient articulation. 
Many who comprehend the meaning of 
words, and can memorize, are the victims 
of imperfect organs of speech. It is painful 
to see the struggle and often the defeat to 
which the mind is subjected in striving for 
utterance. 

Comprehension of suméers is one of the 
difficult accomplishments, and requires in- 
defatigable labor and infinite patience from 
the teacher, in order to produce any degree 
of acquirement. Various objects, as balls, 
blocks, beads, etc., are used in the first steps 
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of the work; afterward those who have ad- 
vanced, may learn blackboard exercises, 
marks, then figures. In my four years’ ex- 
perience in the work, in another State, I 
have found exceptional cases in which the 
organ of Number is so deficient as to render 
the otherwise fair scholar unable to compre- 
hend the addition of three and three after 
months and years of persistent determina- 
tion on my part. The minds of some can 
not grasp the mental process by which one 
number added to another produces a larger, 
although with odjects or marks to count, they 
may give the required answer. Others pos- 
sess a wonderful development of this power. 
I recall one especially, who, writing a long 
column of figures on the board, extending 
into decillions, will simply g/ance up the 
columns, writing the correct result each 
time without fail. The famous Lightning 
Calculator who gave instruction in his won- 
derful art of adding, would find his match, 
at least in computing, with this idiocratic 
youth, 

Memory of dates is not an uncommon 
characteristic ; some of the children being 
living almanacs! This class, in speaking of 
any occurrence, generally refer to the date ; 
as, my sister came June 12, or I received 
my letter May 24, and these statements, 
upon referring to the calendar, I always find 
correct. 

One more mysteriously profound than I 
have ever met (in my school in Mass.) can 
give you the week-day of any date you may 
mention which comes within the scope of 
his remembrance. For instance, you ask, 
What day was Nov. 26, 1859? He will 
answer without hesitation. He does not 
give time for reflection, however remote the 
date, if within his remembrance, and upon 
referring to authority, I have always found 
him correct. Query: How can this be ac- 
counted for? 

Drawing and writing are specialties in 
the several departments of the institution. 
The beginners and those somewhat ad- 
_vanced using blackboards, and the more 
proficient, books. The art of writing, to the 
majority of these children, involves unceas- 
ing daily effort, made more complicated 
by the many physical disadvantages under 
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which some of them labor, as near-sighted- 
ness, left-handedness, muscular weakness, 
etc. There are all grades in this exercise, 
from the class in hieroglyphics, to the writ- 
ing on boards and books that would do 
credit to scholars in common-schools, 

There are several classes in drawing ; the 
more proficient executing very fine drawings 
from the higher cards. 

Rudimentary instruction is given on sub- 
jects of a very interesting character, as form, 
weight, the -human body, plants, animals, 
etc. Many may become interested and in- 
structed in these branches, that can not ac- 
quire other knowledge. 

Some of the girlscan show you specimens 
of needle-work. Each day instruction is 
given in this department; the more profi- 
cient cutting and making garments under 
the supervision of a teacher. A pleasing 
collection of fancy articles, tidies, toilet sets, 
cushions, etc., have been made. 

Should you chance in one of the rooms 
at the appointed time, you would see a long 
row of boys varying in size from the very 
small to the full grown, busily engaged 
in rope-braiding. Each has a coil of rope 
fastened to the wall, and for a half-hour 
morning and afternoon they braid; some 
three strands, others six or seven. 

This is a very pleasing exercise, promot- 
ing utility, for the ropes, when braided, are 
formed into mats by the children. 

In another portion of the building a 
custodial department is provided for the 
more impotent, where attendants provide 
amusement and instruction for them. 

Many people fancy that lack of w// is 
characteristic with children of this class, 
and that government is easily maintained. 
This is an erroneous idea. Experimental 
knowledge vouches the fact that the person 
who can successfully govern these children, 
can govern any. Whoever can touch the 
keys producing harmony from droken-down 
instruments, cut of tune, surely can bring 
forth music from an “ upright” or a “ grand.” 

There are many obstacles to encounter 
in governing this class of children that are 
not met with in common-schools. It must 
ever be borne in mind that the line which 
separates the responsible from ¢rresponsible 
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actions, must be drawn with much charity 
and care. It is often difficult to determine 
just where to suspend charity for inflexible 
discipline. Original, mental defect, often 
accompanied with disease and deformity, 
renders a subject a complicated enigma; 
but add to this an indomitable will, a pre- 
ponderance of combativeness, small consci- 
entiousness, and a propensity to tantalize 
continually, and you have a specimen of hu- 
man nature requiring firmness, charity, tact, 
and love, in large quantities. The exterzor, 
though poor, blighted, and misshapen, is a 
human form, and however depraved it may 
seem, it is the home of a soul ; dwarfed, per- 
haps, but way down below the débris it 
lives! 

It was my fortune to have daily a girl 
under management answering to this de- 
scription. Her name was Thorne, and she 
was literally a “ thorn in the flesh.” When 
I first entered the room as a visitor, she at- 
tracted my attention (an art in which she 
excelled) by leaving her seat and coming to 
me laughing and saying: ‘‘ You teach us?” 
“ You nice lady.” ‘ You won’t punish, will 
you?” When not talking to me she would 
attract my attention in other ways; holding 
up her apron, standing, etc. 

When I entered as teacher I was inform- 
ed of her evil propensities, and told that her 
aim and delight would be to tantalize in 
every possible way. Sure enough, the predic- 
tion was true! Not one moment passed that 
her untiring energies were not fully occu- 
pied in carrying out the devices of her mind! 
From the first, I decided to ignore her do- 
ings, always speaking kindly, and thus to 
win her good favor, but my silent efforts 
were futile, and every day her annoyances 
increased rather than diminished, until I 
was obliged to resort to forcible resources. 
One very disturbing habit was to slam down, 
with a loud noise, the seats as she passed 
them in the school-room, during marching 
hour; each time looking at me, laughing. 
Finally I told her if she slammed another 
seat I should punish her hands. This was 
just what she’d been wishing, and the news 
was received with delight ; so, in a few mo- 
ments, another seat suspended on hinges 
fell with a crash, and a pair of evil eyes 








nearly closed, were turned exultantly to me, 
her face convulsed with laughter. 

Immediately I went to her, and with some 
difficulty led her away from the others, and 
after a half-hour’s severe labor, succeeded ir. 
confining her hands. Her strength seemed 
almost superhuman; and, for a while, I 
thought she would gain the victory, unless 
I called for aid. I left her uttering fierce 
imprecations ; and at noon went to ascer- 
tain her condition, telling her if ready to 
mind when spoken to kindly, I would release 
her for dinner. But she was perfectly relent- 
less and took her dinner in solitude. There 
she remained the greater part of the day, 
when she promised “ to mind.” 

After that day I found that in order to 
live with her, not one evil deed should es- 
cape my notice. I followed her up closely, 
and when she persisted in wrong, I threat- 
ened another similar confinement ; this as- 
sertion she doubted, and obliged me to re- 
iterate twice the solitary confinement. 

The effect produced by the last was magic- 
al. She never gave me cause for like treat- 
ment afterward ; her entire demeanor toward 
me was changed. I always spoke and treat- 
ed her kindly, praising her for every good 
deed. I “hed her in spite of her depravity. 

Her demonstrations of affection were so 
frequent and forcible, that they proved an- 
noying, though gratifying, for they told me 
she was exhibiting another phase of her nat- 
ure. She would lie in wait for me, as a 
tigress for her prey; and when I passed 
through a room she was in, would seize me 
with a powerful grasp, and only by force 
could I extricate myself. Her appreciation 
of gifts was marked, Coming from lunch 
one day, I gave her half an apple, and sev- 
eral days after, she took it from her pocket 
shriveled and dry. 

When she heard I was going to leave, 
her grief found vent in floods of tears, though 
not a word escaped her lips. As I entered 
the school-room the morning of my depart- 
ure, she was sobbing bitterly, and the mo- 
ment she saw me, she sprang from her seat 
and ran to another room like a hunted deer. 
I followed her, wishing to bid her good-bye, 
but she vanished the instant I approached. 
She spoke not a word, but sobbed. Thus 
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closed my parting with the poor, ill-starred 
child. It made an impression on my memory 
never to be effaced ; and who shall say that 
some time in the dim future we may not 
“meet beyond the river,” her sin-steeped 
soul “‘ washed whiter than snow?” 

Chapters might be written upon the 
idiosyncrasies of this class of unfortunates. 
To a lover of human nature or mental phi- 
losophy, the field is broad and complicated. 
As a class, they are willful, affectionate, and 
combative, with a universal lack of con- 
tinuity. The causes producing their ab- 
normal condition are various; severe illness 
in childhood, injuries from falls, epilepsy, 
inherited disease, and many other known 
and unknown causes. 

The number of kindred institutions in 





our land is surprising; an evidence that 
there is a vast number of helpless unfortu- 
nates in our midst. The Columbus, Ohio, 
institution, is colossal, containing some 400 
pupils. In Media, Pa., is another, and two 
in the State of Massachusetts ; one in Bos- 
ton, and the beautiful private home in Barre. 

Throughout Great Britain there are well- 
ordered private institutions for the care and 
training of the weak-minded. Within a 
year an asylum has been founded in the 
suburbs of London for the training and care 
of 300 pupils. 

God speed the time when people will so 
live that the world may be freed from these, 
and all other institutions provided for the 
unfortunate victims of ignorance and vice. 

GRAZIL. 
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WHICH LOVED BEST? 


“T Love you, mother,” said little John ; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap weut on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her wood and water to bring. 


**T love you, mother,” said Rosy Nell ; 

“ T love you better than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“*T love you, mother,”’ gaid little Fan ; 
“* To-day I'll help you all I can; 





How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the baby till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly she fetched the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room ; 
Busy and happy all day wus she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“ T love you, mother,” again they said— 
Three little children going to bed. 
Now Go you think that mother guessed 
Which of them reglly loved her best ? 
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HOW CHARLIE WAS CURED OF RUNNING AWAY. 


‘Pa little story contains a hint or two 
of value to parents who are troubled 
with misgivings on account of their boys: 

“I declare, it’s too mean for anything, 
mamma,” said Charlie, angrily, his forehead 
knit into a thousand cross little wrinkles. 
“If I can’t do like the other boys, I’ll just 
run away altogether.” 

His mother looked very sorrowful, for 
Charlie was her only boy, and his naughti- 
ness sent a sharp pain through her heart. 
He was only nine years old, but of late had 
become so headstrong and willful that he 
was almost beyond her control, and this 
threat of running away had been oft re- 
peated. That night she went to sleep, and 





a sudden idea came into her mind. It was 
a very curious plan by which she hoped to 
cure Charlie of his willful ways. 

The next afternoon her boy came rushing 
in after school, dashed his books down, and 
was rushing off again, when his mother 
called him back. 

“Where are you going, Charlie?” 

“Only out for a row on the pond with 
Jack, mother; I'll be back by tea-time.” 

“But it’s beginning to rain, and your 
throat is still sore, my son. Suppose you 
ask Jack to come in and take tea with you 
instead. I’m afraid to have you go while it 
is so damp.” 

Charlie’s face flushed angrily. He threw 
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his cap down and muttered: “ No, I won’t 
It’s a shame I’m 
I’ve a mind to run away, I 


have him to come at all! 
so tied down. 
have, so.”” 

His mother did not speak for a minute, 
then she said quietly, but very firmly : “ You 
can not go out to-night, my son.” 

Charlie went to his play-room very sulkily. 
At tea he did not say a word, and after tea 
he studied his lessons gloomily, without the 
usual bright questions and talks with his 
mother. He rose to go to bed, but his 
mother called him back. 

“Charlie,” she said, gravely, taking his 
hand in hers, “ you have talked a good deal 
lately about running away, and now I think, 
as you don’t seem very happy at home, per- 
haps you had better go. So I’ve told Char- 
lotte to have an early breakfast, so that you 
can start at seven, and I'll tie up some 
clothes in a bundle for you. You can take 
your father’s knotted cane, and Charlotte 
will give you some cold biscuits to put in 
your pocket. I'll call you at half-past six.” 

Charlie could hardly believe his ears. 
Was his mother in earnest? That wasn’t 
the way boys ran away! He felt very 
tight and queer in the throat, but he was 
too proud to cry, so he only muttered, 
in a shaky voice, “ Very well, I’ll be up in 
time,” and went to bed. She called him 
back to put his school books in the closet, 
as he wouldn’t need them any more. This 
was almost too much, but the child obeyed 
without a word, and then went slowly up- 
stairs. 

That night his mother lay awake many 
hours, full of anxious fears as to the result 
of her experiment. Charlie felt very sober 
about his prospect for the next day, but it 
was too late now to retreat, and he deter- 
mined not to give in. Nevertheless, he was 
sound asleep when his mother came to give 
the forgotten good-night kiss. She saw the 
mark of tears on his face, and her heart 
grew a little lighter. 

Charlie was up early in the morning, long 
before his mother called him. It was a 
cloudy, chilly day, and the warm breakfast 
would have tasted very good, if he had 
thought about it, but he never could tell 
what he ate that day. When it was over, 





his mother said, in a commonplace way: 
“Now, my son, you had better be starting. 
Your best clothes are tied up in this bundle, 
and I have put some of Charlotte’s nice 
biscuits in with them. Good-bye, and be a 
good boy wherever you go.” 

They were on the front steps. His mother 
kissed him very affectionately, exactly as if 
he was going on a long journey, watching 
him go down the steps, and then went in 
and closed the door, and Charlie was left 
to go his way alone. 

He walked very slowly down the street 
to the corner, stopped there, and looked up 
and down. It was early in the morning, 
and nobody seemed in sight. A great feeling 
of loneliness and longing for his dear lost 
home came over Charlie, and he would have 
given worlds to be back again in the warm, 
cosy sitting-rocm, looking over his lessons 
before school. He turned the corner and 
walked a block, then turned once more and 
went slowly along, his head down and a 
feeling of entire forlornness, getting worse 
and worse all the time. What was his 
mother doing now? Washing up the glass, 
no doubt; he hoped they would not forget 
to feed Billy, the little Scotch terrier. Ah! 
he would probably never see Billy again ! 

Just then Charlie came plump against a 
fat black woman carrying a pitcher of milk. 
He looked up and exclaimed : 

“Why, Charlotte!” 

“ Why, Master Charles !”’ said Charlotte, 
who had slipped out of the back door just 
when our boy left the front steps, and had 
never lost sight of him for a single moment. 

“Oh, Charlotte !’’ repeated Charlie, burst- 
ing into tears and seizing her hands, regard- 
less of the milk pitcher, which fortunately 
was empty, “do you think mamma will ever 
take me back again?” 

“Just try, honey; I’d go and ask her 
right away,” said good old Charlotte, her 
eyes rather misty. 

Charlie’s mother was sitting by her work- 
table, when she felt two tear-wet arms 
around her neck, and a voice choked with 
sobs said : 

“Oh, mother, if you'll only forgive me, 
and take me back, I’ll never want to run 
away again—never !” 
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She held her “boy close to her happy, 
thankful heart, and kissed him again and 
again. Her experiment had succeeded, 
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and that was the last that was ever 
heard of Charlie running away. — The 
Occident, 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with hmpunity be neglected. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


big nature of punishment inflicted for 
crime, and the spirit in which it is in- 
flicted, are characteristic of an age. Did 
mankind hand down to posterity no other 
evidence of their condition from time to time, 
than an exact record of crimes and their 
punishment, the thoughtful man might 
draw from this alone, fair inferences of the 
civilization and enlightenment of each suc- 
ceeding age. The difference in the atrocity 
of the crimes committed might be hardly 
sufficient to distinguish the most barbarous 
from the most enlightened ag>; but a true 
statement of the spirit and manner in which 
these crimes were punished would furnish 
sufficient data from which to draw his in- 
ferences. 

The nature of crime is the same in all 
ages. The progress that men may hope to 
make is not in its nature so much as in its 
prevalence. The nineteenth century com- 
mits crimes at which the ninth might have 
shuddered ; and the twenty-ninth will proba- 
bly commit crimes as atrocious as are known 
to the nineteenth. The spirit of criminality 
seems to be encased in armor impenetrable 
alike to the progress of ages and to the keen- 
est darts of retribution. 

Though the criminally disposed of to-day 
are but little better than those who have 
gone before, and but little worse than those 
who will come after them, yet the first re- 
ceive different treatment from the second, 
and the third will receive different treat- 
ment from either. If there is nothing in the 
character of the criminal to entitle him to 
milder punishment, there is something in 





the enlightenment of the people that entitles 
and impels them to a different vindication 
of their rights. Men are gradually growing 
into the idea, and we trust they will yet fully 
understand it, that the moral law is not 
strengthened by being violated in its own 
vindication. Men have often violated the 
very laws which they sought to vindicate ; 
have trampled upon the laws of order in 
punishing disorderly persons. And it seems 
to us that in inflicting capital punishment, 
we, at one stroke, outrage and avenge the 
laws of morality. 

We hold that the infliction of capital 
punishment is an over-zealous and mistaken 
vindication of the laws of right. There is 
something repulsfve in the idea, from which 
the best men turn in disgust; and there is 
something shocking in the spectacle to which 
the worst cling with a sort of morbid satis- 
faction. 

Death may seem to be a punishment 
merited by him who is guilty of his brother’s 
blood ; but its infliction seems to us to be 
the penalty which humanity pays for having 
been outraged. It violates the finer feelings 
of the best classes of men, and irritates the 
coarsest feelings of the worst. The execu- 
tion of a criminal has, we think, an effect 
just the opposite of what it is designed to 
have. It does not appeal to men’s better, 
but to their meaner nature. It does not 
tend to awaken feelings of respect for the 
law, but of opposition to the law. 

A strong evidence that capital punishment 
is unsuited to the higher stages of advance- 
ment, lies in the fact that, as men become 
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more and more enlightened, they gradually 
grow out of, or away from, the idea. They 
pass beyond that state to which it is adapted. 
Half a century ago, if, in our own country, 
opposition to capital punishment had any ex- 
istence, it was only as the unexpressed opin- 
ion of an individual here and there. To-day 
the sentiment pervades all parts of the coun- 
try, and embraces nearly all classes of men. 

The catalogue of capital offenses has been 
gradually, but constantly shortening, until 
now there is but one crime known to the civil 
law, whose penalty is death. Old records tell 
of hangings for theft, for forgery, and for 
various other crimes which the present thinks 
more fittingly punished by other means, It 
is highly probable that, were it not for some 
fancied, and we think only fancied, Scriptural 
authority for demanding a life for a life, even 
this crime would long since have ceased to 
bear with it the death penalty. Those who 
claim Scriptural sanction for capital punish- 
ment, would do well to remember that in 
the first murder ever committed, when God 
dealt directly with man, when His will was 
not subject to the misinterpretations of frail 
humanity, the murderer was not condemned 
to die. The feelings of men have grown so 
far away from this barbarism that, in many 
places, great difficulty is experienced in find- 
ing a jury to sit in judgment upon a man 
arraigned for murder, since to find him guilty 
implies the death penalty, which is contrary 
to their convictions of right. We think that 
facts prove that many a guilty person has 





gone free, because the jury hesitated to bring 
against him a verdict of guilty, bearing with 
it the penalty of death, even when, had the 
penalty been different, the evidence would 
have been sufficient to convict him. We 
have little quarrel with juries for this. If 
men must err at all it is far better that they 
err on the side of mercy; but there is some- 
thing manifestly wrong and even dangerous 
to the maintenance of law and order, m 
placing juries in such a position that they 
can not weigh evidence independently of 
their own feelings and convictions. 

It seems clear to us that through the feel- 
ings of juries in this matter, though no doubt 
meaning to be honest in their verdict, many 
guilty persons escape all punishment; and 
the question which presents itself, is, whether 
it were not better to make the law and the 
penalty of its violation so conform to the 
sentiments of the day, that men need feel 
no hesitancy in convicting a criminal upon 
sufficient evidence. Were not a less rigor- 
ous law, strictly enforced, more effective than 
the severer one which the sentiment of the 
people frequently prevents them from in- 
flicting? Is it not a mistaken idea that the 
severity of a penalty increases its restrain- 
ing influence on men's actions, when that 
very severity causes good citizens to shrink 
from inflicting it? Is not that severity, mis- 
taken for strength, really an element of weak- 
ness, which can not fail to bring reproach 
upon that law, and to defeat its object? 

E, T. BUSH. 
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THE REALITY 


py the mind wanders back to the days 
of chivalry, it can scarce catch the sig- 
nificance of the strange and curious features 
of that cardinal era. Perhaps the knight 
may have fought for his lady-love; may 
have loved an enemy, and hated meanness 
of soul, yet the story seems unreal, and ap- 
pears like a play of the fancy. Chivalry 
was no chimera. It was a stern, yet beau- 
tiful, reality. It was a principle embodying 
the fruits of ages. Its germs had been 
nourished in the homes of the patriarch, 
and cherished by the hardy Goths of Eu- 





rope. Wherever men were associated in 


OF CHIVALRY. 


clans, there the fraternal bonds of knight- 
hood were forming. Wherever protection 
and reverence were accorded woman, there 
the gallantry of chivalry was taking on its 
form; and where acts of kindness were 
rendered at the call of affection and duty, 
there the generousness, liberality, and hu- 
mility of the knightly character began to 
reveal itself. Thus Christianity amalga- 
mated these principles and gave them im- 
pulse ; and the organic whole was that feat- 
ure of the middle ages—sung by minstrel 
and poet—chivalry. 

Every stage of society has its representa- 
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tive man. In character there are reflected , *twas like a ray of sunlight on some dreary 


p ‘ i ‘ | 
the vices and virtues of his time; and a' 


glimpse of his life is a sketch from the his- | 
tory of his nation, In the lives, therefore, 
of Sir John Chandos, of England, of Ber- 
trand Du Guesclin, of France, and of the 
Cid Campeador, of Spain, we may learn the 
principles of chivalry, and study its effects 
upon the character of the people; for it was 
with these nations that chivalry reached 
most closely its ideal If in Germany it 
cast a few fitful gleams around her barba- 
rous citizens and their barbarous deeds, in 
Italy it burned with a pale light. But it 
was a golden thread linking together the 
knights of Spain, France, and England; 
and though in the three nations its princi- 
ples were the same, still the chivalric char- 
acter of each had a type of its own. The 
roving Normans had swept down upon En- 
gland and left an impress to be felt forever ; 
and in the Spanish knight there was fused 
the European type with the Asiatic— Eu- 
rope, with her fervid, frank, generous nat- 
ure; Asia, with her subtlety of thought and 
power of imagination. 

If in Chandos there are not found all the 
vices of his age, neither did he possess all 
its virtues. But any man representing more 
perfectly the true character of English chiv- 
alry might not be found in searching many 
a volume of British history. The English 
knight had the reputation of an adventurer ; 
and if Chandos failed anywhere, it was here. 
That peculiar trait shown so strikingly in 
him of the Lion Heart, and delineated so 
well in Wilfred of Ivanhoe, found less sym- 
pathy in the mind of Chandos. Yet when 
we read that his battle-axe battered many 
a helm of the French at Auray, we reflect 
that, if by courage he then overcame Du 
Guesclin, a certain love of adventure must 
have sought for him the encounter. When 
he marched out to Spain to assist his king 
in reéstablishing Peter the Cruel upon his 
throne, though Chandos himself had urged 
the folly of the act, we recognize the beauty 
of knightly obedience. And when, though 
the Earl of Pembroke had refused him aid 
in some adventurous emprise, in the gen- 
erosity of chivalry he rushed to the aid of 
the earl, when beleaguered at Puirenon, 
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day of autumn breaking through the drifting 
clouds. It was a fitting crown to his vir- 
tues when, with another cavalier, he saved 
the ladies of the Castle of Pays from the 
brutal assault of the rabble; and it bespoke 
the kindly effect of chivalric principles upon 
the character of his age. 

The name of Du Guesclin bears with it a 
signification differing but little from that of 
his English brother-in-arms. The knight of 
France is said to represent the gaiety of chiv- 
alry; but in this respect the life of Du Gues- 
clin, as truly representing its French charac- 
ter, is defective. He had descended from the 
native stock of Britain, and thus lacked the 
historic spirit of the French. He had none 


| of that gallant grace; which, however, in 


later times degenerated into a trifling super- 
ficiality. No valiant knight of England ex- 
celled him in adventurousness. By his dar- 
ing and prowess England’s power in France 
was overthrown. Brittany was recovered 
by the French ; “the bright visions of glory 
created in the minds of our Edwards were 
blighted ;’* and France recovered her sta- 
tion among the high powers of Europe. A 
virtue which history does not accord to 
Chandos was a lofty patriotism. Once when 
Du Guesclin was a prisoner of the Black 
Prince in England, he was offered his free- 
dom if he would take oath never to war in 
behalf of his native France. His noble sense 
of honor was disclosed in his refusal. These 
were not the only chivalric features of his 
character. Adventurousness was chastened 
by mercy to those who were the objects of 
war ; and at the moment of death he urged 
his followers to devotion to God and loyalty 
to the king. 

If, now, we turn to the Cid Campeador, 
our Spanish representative of chivalry, we 
shall find some strange element mingled 
with the Gothic nature of Spanish life, giv- 
ing it a new type and one more stern. The 
religion of Mahomet had swept westward to 
Spain ; and the Saracen had fortified him- 
self upon the heights of Granada. He had 
brought with him the craft, as well as the 
stateliness, of Oriental civilization. Its ef- 


* Mill’s Hist. Chiv. 
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fect upon the chivalry of Spain we shall see 
reflected in the character of the Cid. Chan- 
dos was adventurous; Du Guesclin still 
more; yet the one was generous, the other 
merciful. The Cid loved adventure; yet 
when we see him seeking out the knight 
who had insulted his father, and returning 
in triumph with the head of the knight 
hanging at his saddle bow, we understand 
that vengeance urged the deed, and not the 
outraged spirit of chivalry. He pledged his 
word often to the Moors, and if it suited 
his purpose to keep it, he kept it; if not, it 
was broken. Here there was none of that 
knightly honor which gave a beautiful col- 
oring to the lives of Chandos and Du Gues- 
clin. Banished by Alfonso, his king, he 
fought under the Moorish banners against 
his flag and kindred; and here he lacked 
those patriotic principles—rather than dis- 
honor which, Du Guesclin chose captivity. 
Though in general the cold, calculating 
knave, we yet turn with pleasure toward 
one feature of his character, and in this the 
Cid faithfully represented the Spaniard of 
his day. He gave no heed to differences of 
religious belief. He saw in the Spanish 
Arabian only a brother in knighthood. 
Upon this equal footing Arabian met Chris- 
tian in the joyous tournament; and from 
this association sprang that religious liberty 
which characterized Spain alone of all the 
nations of Europe in early times. But not- 
withstanding this redeeming principle, his 
character was that of a cool, conservative 
man of genius. With Chandos and Du 
Guesclin it was different. Prudence and 





calculation were not suffered to check noble 
aspirations. The true knight scorned sub- 


tlety and stratagem. He loved to display 
his zeal in a wild, generous burst of passion. 
The imagination glowed; “life was a 
dream ; the world a vision.” 

How, now, shall we regard chivalry ?—as 
a foolish fanaticism of the middle ages ?— 
devoid of purpose?—and as empty of re- 
sult? To-day we boast our advancement 
in civilization. We boast our mercy in war, 
our generousness in peace; our love of the 
noble, and our hatred of revenge. These 
qualities must have had an origin. There 
must have been a time when their mellow 
influences were scattered upon the fallow 
soil of wild and uncultivated minds; and 
what shall we say they were? Surely no 
opinions which for the last' few centuries 
have been infused into our national life. 
Shall we not rather trace them to that age 
of Europe when a Chandos or a Du Gues- 
clin was quick to strike and generous to for- 
give, and when he could love an enemy for 
the noble qualities that were in him? And 
to what shall we ascribe that reverence for 
woman which distinguishes the nations of 
Europe and their descendants in America 
from’ the nations of the hoary, stately Ori- 
ent? Is not the cause to be found in that 
principle which urged the knight to deeds 
of daring that should merit the esteem of 
his lady-love? This, then, was the office 
of chivalry. It marked the transition from 
barbarism to civilization. It softened the 
harsh character of the age, and molded a 
nobler ideal of life. It formed the basis of 
a civilized society ; while its principles have 
come down to us and still control every 
noble action of our lives. 

GRANVILLE M. TEMPLETON. 
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GS Nrynses is no cessation in the number | 
of inquiries made by people with refer- | 
ence te the propriety of dancing as an 


amusement. Persons of excitable, lively | 
natures lean toward indulgence in it because | 
they lack other means of diversion which | 
as fully satisfy their. unregulated humor. | 
As to the scriptural view of dancing, con- 


cerning which some. would be enlight- | 


DANCING. 


ened, we will’ quote an eminent commen- 
tator, Dr. Eadie, who. says in his “ Cyclo- 
pedia ;” Oo 

“ From a collection ofall the passages in 
Scripture in reference to dancing, it may be 
inferred : 

“r. That dancing was a religious act, 
both in true and idol ‘worship: 

“2. That it was practiced exclusively on 
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joyful occasions, such as national festivals 
or great victories, 

“3. That it was performed on such occa- 
sions only by one of the sexes. 

“4. That it was performed usually in the 
day-time, in the open air, in highways, fields, 
and groves. 

“5. That men who perverted dancing 
from a sacred use to purposes of amuse- 
ment, were deemed infamous. 

“6. That no instances of dancing are 


| found upon record in the Bible in which the 
| two sexes united in the exercise, either as 
| an act of worship or amusement. 

“7. Lastly. That there are no instances 
upon record in the Bible of social dancing 
for amusement, except that of the ‘vain 
fellows’ void of shame alluded to by Mi- 
chal; of the irreligious families described 
by Job, which produced increased impiety 
and ended in destruction ; and of Herodias, 
which terminated in the rash vow of Herod 
and the murder of John the Baptist. 
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LATE CHIEF ENGINEER OF 


BS portrait of Mr. Collins introduces 
to the reader an organization combin- 
ing elements of practical ability, energy, 
earnestness, and sensitiveness. The broad 
forehead, with its marked fullness over the 
eyes, shows great capacity to gather facts, to 
comprehend their significance and uses, 
and to apply them in accordance with their 
special fitness. The organ of Order appears 
to be unusually strong. So, too, is Con- 
structiveness. Such a man would be sys- 
tematic and methodical in his work, as a 
matter of course. The organs of the upper 
side-head appear to be well developed, im- 
parting the disposition to be prudent and 
guarded in action, to be tasteful and nice in 
the ordering of affairs subject to his control. 
Such an organization would give the useful 
a rank above the esthetic, but would associ- 
ate with the useful elements of decoration 
and refinement where it was practicable. 

A man of strong will, firm in purpose, 
stanch in maintaining his position, yet he 
was not a man of easy assurance or positive 
self-satisfaction ; not imperious or arrogant. 
He possessed, by temperament and organi- 
zation, too much sensitiveness to be coldly 
self-reliant. He was evidently very fond of 
friends, and highly appreciated their esteem ; 


COLLINS, 
THE LAKE SHORE RAILROAD. 


| looked upon home and its associations as 
important factors in the economy of human 
life, enjoyed whatever contributed to social 
| enjoyment, and would do his part toward 
| making those happy in whose society he 


found himself. In sensitiveness and social 
spirit he reminds us of Tom. Moore, the 
poet. Disorder and irregularity he could not 
tolerate any more in his social affairs than 
in his business. He possessed, in a high de- 
gree, ability to make friends, and to adapt 
himself to othegs. His Language was large 
enough to make him ready in expressing his 
thoughts, but we judge that he was more 
direct and to the point than copious in the 
use of words. In circumstances awakening 
strong emotion, such a nature indicates its 
feeling by action rather than by words. Not 
much of encouragement would be required 
to stimulate a man organized as Mr. Collins 
was todo his very best. Without any uncer- 
tainty with respect to his own competence, 
he nevertheless received gratefully the ap- 
proval of his friends and employers, and 
found a high degree of satisfaction in know- 
ing that his achievements were deemed ad- 
equate to the occasion. 

He was scarcely hopeful enough, and 
that quality associated with large Caution 
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and rather strong Conscientiousness, would 


incline a man to look upon difficulties and 
embarrassments with an eye of such seri- 
ousness that they would assume larger pro- 
portions than belong to them, and excite to 
greater effort than is necessary for their re- 
moval. 


We take it, then, that the portrait repre- 


sents a man who could not assume responsi- | 
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bility in an easy, off-handed manner, his 
large intellect being able to take in all the 
details of a given charge, and his moral 
tone imparting a strict sense of duty in its 
performance. Mr. Collins was organized 
for business and science. Rarely are men 
endowed in so marked a degree with facul- 
ties for investigation, for planning enter- 


prises and organizing work. 





OR 











Charles Collins, late chief engineer of the | after that calamity. A sketch of his life in 
Lake Shore and its associated railroads, pos- | Appleton’s Raz/way Guide informs us that 
sesses for our readers a melancholy interest, | he was born in Brunswick, Renssellaer 


because of the terrible calamity which oc- | 


County, N. Y., in 1821, of a family among 


curred on the 29th of December last, at Ash- | the oldest and most respected in Troy, N. 


tabula, when the railway bridge broke down 
at night, and several car loads of passengers | 


Y. He received a thorough and practical 
education, graduating from the Renssellaer 


were precipitated into the frozen creek sixty Polytechnic Institute with high honor. For 
feet below, there to meet the combined hor- | several wears succeeding his graduation he 


rors of death from wounds, fire, and ice-cold 
water; and because of his suicide not long 


was employed in engineering in varios parts 
of New England, displaying much ability, 
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and laying the foundation of his subsequent- 
ly very useful career. 

Mr. Collins was for some time in charge 
of important work on the Boston and Albany 
Railway. In 1849 he received offers from 
Ohio, and soon after removed to Cleveland 
and its vicinity, where he was engaged in 
locating the Cleveland, Columbus, and Cin- 
cinnati Railway. Shortly afterward he be- 
came assistant in the location and construc- 
tion of the Cleveland, Painesville, and Ash- 
tabula road. Besides his early connection 
with the above-mentioned roads he was at 
one time in the employ of the Cleveland 
and Mahoning Railway Company, and often 
received’ large offers from the Southern 
States to take charge of railway construction 
and management, but finally accepted the 
position of assistant engineer on the Cleve- 
land, Painesville, and Ashtabula road, after- 
ward becoming its chief engineer. 

On the consolidation of the Cleveland, 
Painesville, and Ashtabula road with rail- 
ways east and west, Mr. Collins was elected 
chief engineer of the consolidated line, and 
its branches, which office he retained until 
his death. While employed in the construc- 
tion of the Cleveland, Painesville, and Ash- 
tabula road he became acquainted with, and 
married, the daughter of Mr. Edwin Harmon, 
of Ashtabula, O., and proved a devoted hus- 
band, and also a valued friend and adviser 
in all his family relations. 

While in the zenith of a well-earned 
reputation, there came news of the calamity 
of the 29th of December, at Ashtabula. The 
relations of Mr. Collins to the ill-fated bridge 
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have been accurately stated in the evidence 
taken during the investigation. He did not 
design or build it. It was an experiment 
with which he was apparently not quite sat- 
isfied, but he apprehended no danger. It 
had stood the usual tests; it had borne up 
without developing weakness or flaw for ten 
years, and had not apparently suffered injury 
from use. It was his duty certainly to in- 
spect and protect it from deterioration by 
natural causes, and this he undoubtedly did 
with the same fidelity that he gave to every 
duty, but did not discover the imperfections 
which after its destruction were palpable 
enough. 

When the dreadful disaster happened, 
Mr. Collins hurried to the scene a broken- 
hearted man. Day and night, almost with- 
out food or rest—for he could neither eat 
nor sleep—he labored in the snow and ice to 
recover what the wreck had left of wounded 
and dead, and to repair the damage to the 
road. Although not held responsible for the 
disaster, it oppressed him with a weight 
that he could not shake off. The scenes 
of that awful night preyed upon his sensitive 
nature, and drove him, day by day, nearer 
to that condition in which the mind break: 
down utterly, and insanity results. His 
testimony before the legislative investiga- 
ting committee, and the manner in which 
it was given, ynpressed the committee s> 
favorably that the examiners announced 
privately, after the conclusion of the session, 
that their report would entirely exonerate 
him. But with that testimony his life-work 
ended. 





T has often been remarked how little, 
with all our facilities for study, we sur- 
pass the ancients in power of intellect. In 
material prosperity alone there is certainly 
no ground for comparison, but in the region 
of ideas we can claim little that may not be 
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BOOK KNOWLEDGE. 


wide field of intellectual culture, perhaps 
Greece stands alone in unsurpassed emi- 
nence. Various reasons have been given in 
explanation of this fact, but I think none so 
forcible as that, in those early times, books 
were few and costly, and men were obliged 


found, in germ at least, in the writings of | to use their minds actively in the develop- 


antiquity. Where is our moral philosopher | 


who has surpassed Confucius or Socrates, 
or the thinker superior to Plato or Aristotle? 
And few would claim for any modern poet 
a place above Homer or Virgil. In all the 





| 


ment of thought, rather than passively in 
receiving the ideas of others. Instead ot 
being surrounded by shelves loaded down 
with dusty volumes, men were accustomed 
to read well a few books, and to draw from 
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the depths of their own minds those thoughts 
which elevate the feelings and enlarge the 
fieid of knowledge. Whatever genius a man 
might have was not smothered by enor- 
mous quantities of useless matter, but was 
left free to display itself in all its strength 
and beauty. 

Study of men and nature, together with 
independent thought, can certainly do more 
to develop the higher qualities of men than 
the mere passive absorption of other people’s 
ideas. An eminent person being asked to 
name the best work on politics replied: 
“Take a blank book, note down your ob- 
servations of men and ‘he conclusions you 
derive from them; that is the best book you 
can read.” 

It is very common for men, among col- 
lege students especially, to pride themselves 
on the amount of book knowledge they have 
acquired, ana they entirely ignore the quali- 
fications of persons who venture to express 
opinions contrary to those taught by the 
recognized writers. It is true that men are 


fast becoming more liberal in their views, 
but the old spirit of intolerance has by no 


means entirely passed away. Men are not 
burned now for honestly expressing their 
opinions, but burning is not the only means 
of persecution. To be deprived of all so- 
cial intercourse with the more respectable, 
though less tolerant, is not seldom as hard to 
bear as burning at the stake. . 

There are certainly more ways of acquir- 
ing intellectual culture than by reading 
books. As John Morley says, speaking of 
Rousseau, who spent much time traveling 
about France: “These weeks may seem 
grievously wasted to a generation which is 
apt to limit its ideas of redeeming time to 
the two pursuits of reading books and mak- 
ing money.” But during these journeys 
Rousseau saw more of life and its needs than 
could have been obtained by months of 
study in a lonely library. In fact, nature 
alone can teach men the sublimest truths ; 
and many a person who can neither read 
nor write has yet learned lessons of the most 
valuable kind. 

Buckle, the great English writer, was de- 
barred, as Helen Taylor says, “from all 
those places, in short, where men and boys 





learn to imitate one another,” and this cer- 
tainly goes far to account for that author’s 
depth of thought and originality. He was 
forced to think for himself and not to obtain 
assistance at every turn, We all remember, 
too, how Lord Erskine, after spending a 
great part of his youth and early manhood 
in the navy and army, not having the privi- 
lege of book instruction obtained by others, 
yet, immediately on entering upon the prac- 
tice of law, gained a reputation for forensic 
eloquence never since surpassed. His wide 
experience of men and the requirements of 
human nature enabled him with fearlessness 
to overstep the unreasonable boundary of 
legal refinements, and to display that ad- 
mirable judgment unequalled by those ac- 
customed to books alone. Then, too, there 
was Charles Dickens, that careful observer 
of human nature, who gathered from the 
streets and workshops that knowledge which 
has had such an elevating influence upon 
men. So we might name many others who 
have obtained the choicest wisdom not from 
books, but from their own experience and 
their careful thought upon it. 

One of the worst qualities of mere book 
knowledge is, that it is seldom found availa- 
ble. In the study of history we learn cer- 
tain facts, but how are we to apply such 
knowledge to the affairs of to-day ? _Know- 
ing the facts alone without perceiving clearly 
their connection with each other, would be 
of no value to us further than as a sort ot 
ornament. But when we once learn the re- 
lation of these facts, when we see from them 
what results will follow certain causes, we 
have knowledge which is applicable to the 
needs of society. But much of this may be 
learned outside of books. Soin law, a man 
who only knows a great number of cases, 
remembering them word for word, has gain- 
ed little unless he has mastered the principle 
running through them all, and I do not doubt 
that one case thoroughly understood would 
be more valuable than a hundred simply 
remembered. Here, again, the man who 
studies carefully the wants of society will 
have an advantage in the study of law, for 
he will have learned what rules are most 
useful in the actions of man, and when he 
knows this, he has, very likely, learned the 
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law. As an eminent lawyer remarked, “I | is useful to a man, and this may be gained 
hear my client repeat his case. If I think | without books, though certainly, if read with 
he ‘ as done a wrong, I tell him the law is care, books would be a wonderful assistance 
against him, and I seldom find myself mis- | as well as a never-failing source of p!easure 
taken.” It is surely the power to think that | and delight. WM. G. MAXWELL. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER IN THE FACE. 


‘aa human face is the mirror of 
the soul. Upon its lineaments are 
written in legible characters the emotions 
and passions which rule the man. 


child, and love that of the mother. 
hoary-headed man of kindness carries the 
index of his character in his face. The face 
of the debauchee tells of the vile soul within. 

In studying the faces of the past, it seems 
that every age impressed its peculiar crimes 
and virtues, its hopes and struggles, on the 
countenances of its great men. The soul 
works upon the plastic substance of the 
body, and changes the architecture of its 
palace till death brings separation. Like 
the bee, it fashions its house. Behold the 
face of a Webster, Sumner, or Seward, and 
then that of a thief that lives in the alleys 
of our cities. There is as much difference 
as between the stately palace of Fifth Ave- 
nue and a dilapidated hovel on a back 
street. 

Like the coral insect that builds the reef, 
this in-dweller of the body slowly, but surely 
changes its habitation. It writes its own 
character on its exterior walls, displaying 
its holy aspirations or its low degradation. 
The steady mind speaks out through the 
face; the fickle mind varies the counte- 
nance; the struggle of right and wrong is 
shown on the common index. The face is 
an incarnation of the Manichean dream, 
the ancient mystery of Evil wrestling with 
Good. The faces that one sees around him 
are but a drama; a battle-field whereon is 
displayed the fierce struggle, sometimes end- 
ing in a tragedy, sometimes in a triumph. 
The many passions and emotions that find 
place in the minds of the people of the 
world, leave their trace, to be modified by 
succeeding ones. 

The warrior becomes stern and imperious ; 


Inno- | 
cency illuminates the face of the prattling | 
The | 


| the nun meek and forgiving ; the miser sor- 
| did and earthy. Like Lady Christabel, of 
| Coleridge’s poem, who is obliged involun- 
tarily to imitate the serpent-glance of the 
witch, men are obliged to portray their in- 
ner self upon the face. 

Different nations are surrounded by differ- 
ent circumstances ; and, hence, each has a 
cast of countenance peculiar to itself. The 
thoughts of the members of the same nation 
are evolved by similar causes, and the cast 
of face must be alike. Also, by the cultiva- 
tion of different branches of intellect, differ- 
ent characters of physiognomy are develop- 
ed. The artistic pursuits of the Greeks 
gave them the most ideal heads and faces. 
The intellectual pursuits of professional men 
produce faces of sharp outline and of beauty 
Thecruelties practiced by Roman emperors 
gave those emperors faces of ugliness, bear- 
ing likeness to the modern prize-fighters. 
The weak have a hard, round head, and 
small chin of the age of Louis V. 

But there is another point ; national physi- 
ognomy changes with the revolutions of so- 
ciety, and indicates the prevailing tendency 
of morality or intellectuality of the time. 

The portraits of the past do not resemble 
those of the present, nor do they resemble 
each other at different ages. This difference 
has been attributed to costumes, dressing 
the hair, and to other causes. These modi- 
fying accessories are not all the agents at 
work to produce this difference. Shave the 
face of ex-President Grant, put on his head 
a powdered wig, and he would not resemble 
the men of the Georgian era. Dress Mr. 
Fish like a Chinaman, put a queue down 
his back, and he would not resemble 2 
Chinaman. The architecture of the palace 
of the soul has changed, and the immortal 
dweller displays a different being. 

The age in which Chaucer lived was one 
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of monkish seclusion for those who studied, 
and military for the mass of the people. 
Chaucer’s portrait has been handed down, 
and his face indicates his character. His 
head and countenance are abstracted; he, 
with others of his class, have an air of se- 
cluded and dreamy meditation. They were 
chiefly of the clergy, and that same face is 
now seen among Roman priests to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Beginning. with Queen Elizabeth and ex- 
tending down to 1625, there is another 
change in the features, The Reformation 
was a vivifying element that entered into 
the lives of the people. Slumbering hu- 
manity was awakened ; the priests were over- 
thrown in their influence; human sympa- 
thies and feelings were aroused ; it was an 
age of new freedom with great expecta- 
tions of the future. The mind wrote this 
new life in the faces of the great men. 
Shakspeare, Bacon, Sidney, and others 


display clearness and intelligence in their 
countenance, not to be compared with the 
monastic appearance of Chaucer’s age. 
Civilization branched out over many lands ; 
broad views seized the people ; commerce 


extended its province, and the nation flour- 
ished. In this age the oval form of the skull 
makes its appearance, with the broad fore- 
head, keeping the lower face in subjection. 
The wars of Charles the First’s reign pro- 
duced another modification. Melancholy 
then takes the place of clearness, mingled 
with a firm resolution to stand by principle. 
The look is troubled as if the deluge of blood 
had covered the land. The sad, stern face, 
depicts what pen can not portray. But just 
as soon as a reaction took place, the cast of 
countenance changed, and in the reign of 
Charles IJ. a scintillating brightness is dis- 
played, without deep feelings and profound 
and inspiring yearnings. Beginning with 
the Revolution of 1688, a new era dawned 
in England. Poetry, enthusiasm, and religi- 
ous mysticism gave away to sober thought. 
In the next age following, the face begins 
to deteriorate. Man began to feed his sensu- 
al nature, and the face changed. The lower 
jaw began to show the animal. The mouth 
is sensual. Feeding the animal at the ex- 
pense of the spiritual became the rule of life. 





Then the brow began to slope and the chin 
to project; the features to become coarse 
and mean. This face was not improved till 
after the breaking out of the French Revo- 
lution, This warmed the people into a new 
life. Immediately the face began to im- 
prove. 

The features of our own Revolutionary 
fathers differ from those of their descend- 
ants. The Revolutionary face indicates an 
entire devotion to cause ; self-absorption in 
one dominant thing; an outlook into the 
heaven of some majestic inspiration—a look 
which indicates men of original concep- 
tion. But the faces are not of the highest 
standard. General Washington’s features 
are humane and intelligent, but have not the 
individuality which indicates a man of genius. 

The faces of to-day are of another cast. 
For the last half century a change has come 
over the American countenance. Fierce 
conflicts have been waged in this country, 
giving the face a serious expression verging 
into sternness, as seen in the countenance 
of Abraham Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, and others. In fact, all the great 
men of this nation have this austere cast 
of features. This expression is seen in the 
faces of our business men. A self-determina- 
tion to go right on and achieve success is the 
prevailing spirit that animates the counte- 
nance. 

The American _physiognomy is made up 
of two elements. The first is the influence 
of education on native Americans whose 
stock dates back to the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The other is that produced by immi- 
gration. The former gives a more oval face, 
a higher and fuller forehead, smaller and 
firmer lips, a nose more straight and more 
noble. The latter presents a round irregu- 
lar head, larger at the base than at the top; 
the brow, thick, low, and sloping backward, 
the nose coarse and big, the mouth fleshy, 
lax, ponderous, and earthy. 

In the true American type the inteilect 
beams in the penetrating eye, and sits in 
majesty on the broad forehead. The faces 
of our great men are noble. They indicate 
a zeal of the Cromwellian period—civil, not 
religious. Their spirit is working not for 
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the simplest utilitarianism, but for the future, 
sublimated by ideas of progress and an ulti- 
mate perfection, which open before them 
depth after depth of unfathomable promise. 
These are our leaders. This is the Ameri- 
can type. The other type displays a spirit 
which says: “To the victors belong the 
spoils.” These men look only to self, and 
labor for personal aggrandizement. Sensu- 
alism, of the grossest and most unsympa- 
thetic kind, rules their life. .This extin- 
guishes, beneath its dullness, the fine flame 
of spirituality; and the intellect becomes 
hard, bony, andmechanical. The mark is fix- 
ed on the features. 

The statement of a writer of note, lately 





made, that the American face is approach- 
ing that of the aborigines, is incorrect in all 
particulars. The face is more beaut'ful | 
now than a hundred years ago. With the 
ameliorating influence of civilization the 
American face will improve, though retard- | 
ed by. foreign implantations. | 
DARIUS H. PINGREY. 
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THE PENTAIL. 
A the extraordinary animals which 


are found in Asia and Oceanica is that 
which is represented by the accompanying 
engraving. It has been named pentail, on | 
account of the remarkable elongation and | 
character of its tail. This animal is a native | 
of Borneo, and was not long since brought | 
to the notice of the European zoologists by 
Mr. Low, of England. In many respects 
its body resembles that of a rat; is small, 
but appears to be of greater size than it is, 
on account of the extreme length of the tail, 
which appendage is devoid of hair except at 
and near its extremity, where it is furnished 
on both sides with a row of stiff hairs which 
stand out like the barbs of an old-fashioned 
quill pen. The remainder of the tail is cover- 
ed with scales, square in form like those of the 
long-tailed rats. The color of the tail is black, 
while the bristly hairs are white. The ani- 
mal, on account of this singular attachment, 
presents a very peculiar appearance to the 
observer. The body of the pentail is cover- 
ed with a fur of extremely soft texture, and 
of a dark-brown tint on the upper parts, 
fading into a yellowish gray beneath. The 








tint of the fur appears to be changeable 
according to the way in which it is brushed 
or exposed to view; and this peculiarity is 
due to the tips of the hair being tinged with 
a yellowish cast. 

A specimen of the pentail which was cap- 
tured by Mr. Low, in the house of the Raja 
Sarawak, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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Zoologists are of opinion that the long tail 
possessed by this animal is used for the pur- 
pose of balancing itself when moving among 
the branches of trees. The habits of the ani- 
mal, however, are not yet fairly known. The 
character of its teeth ally it to the tupaias ; 
and we think that it may be safely placed 
among that large class of small animals 
known as rodents, 
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HOW TO TEACH.* 
THE FACULTY OF LANGUAGE. 
ITS HISTORY, ANALYSIS, AND CULTURE. 


yus faculty enables man to com- 

municate, by means of articulate 
and inarticulate sounds, not only his 
thoughts, but his feelings and senti- 
ments. ‘To talk is natural, but the spe- 
cial style of speech is artificial and con- 
ventional. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE. 


Before and beyond speech there is a 
natural language of motion, attitude, 
gesture, and expression of features. 
There is also a natural language of in- 
articulate sounds, which is common to 
all tribes of men, and some of these 
inarticulate sounds are made by the 
lower animals, The groan is universal, 
It does not need classical learning to 
appreciate it. The lowest human being 
on earth, the wildest savage, appreciates 
it as readily and accurately as the wisest 
philosopher. The sigh is bounded by 
no lixies geographical or political. The 
laugh everywhere on the globe is the 
same, Even animals understand this, 
and the groan and sigh correspond to 
the voices of many of them. The laugh 
is peculiar to man. The child of the 
German, the Italian, the Spaniard, the 
Frenchman, the African, the Patago- 
nian, and of the Choctaw, cry alike. So 
that the groan, the sigh, the cry, the 
laugh, are universal language, and do 
not need to be learned. They express 
the same wherever heard, and need no 
explanation. 

Birds have a language which they 
understand. We call the gabbling of 
geese, the chattering of magpies, and 


* From “How to Teach, according to Tempera- 
ment and Mental Development; or, Phrenology in 
the School-room and the Family.” By Nelson Sizer. 
8. R. Wells & Co., New York, Publishers. Price, by 
mail, $1.50, 





the clatter of sparrows mere racket, but 
there is no doubt they communicate 
pretty clearly with each other. Dogs, 
cats, horses, oxen, lions, tigers, and 
wolves express by sounds ideas which 
they comprehend. They may be sim- 
ple ; but if a wolf wants help to attack a 
man or a horse, his bark expresses it to 
all the wolves within hearing. There is 
an intelligence among animals, and 
facility for communicating with each 
other, which far surpasses the general 
belief on the subject. 

When the hen, proudly, happily, and 
anxiously, steps forth from her first 
nest, with her brood of chickens, she 
gives a motherly “cluck,” at frequent 
intervals, and the chickens seem to un- 
derstand it. To them it seems to say, 
“Come, this is the way. Here am I. 
Here is protection.” Finding some 
morsel of food, she gives a sharp, short 
call—the first time she ever uttered it, 
and the first time the chickens ever 
heard it. They comprehend it instantly, 
accept its meaning, and however much 
they may be scattered from the mother, 
they run. Where? Under her brood- 
ing wings? No; but to her beak. 
Each one knows that there is a precious 
morsel to be had, and that there is the 
place to find it. And within the first 
hour after the mother has left the nest 
with her brood, she will scratch, and 
the chickens will run to see what she 
has found. They will answer her call 
as we have stated And if she gives the 
warning of danger from the hawk, one 
outcry will make every chicken hide in 
a moment, Not one of them is in hu- 
man sight. They have instantly crept 
into some crevice, or under a leaf, out 
of sight of hawk and man. Then the 
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hen cackles in alarm, and as long as 
she continues it they keep hidden; but 
the moment the danger is over, and she 
gives forth again her motherly utter- 
ance, the first “cluck” brings every 
chick from his hiding-place. Shall we 
be told that these birds, inexperienced 
as they are, do not understand their 
mother? That the sounds she utters 
are not thoroughly intelligible to them, 
and that, too, the first time they are 
heard? We think chicks are a good 
example for children in respect to im- 
plicit and instant obedience. So much 
for natural language. 


ARTICULATE AND ARTIFICIAL SPEECH, 


In this connection we have chiefly to 
do with articulate and artificial speech. 
Speech of some sort is natural to men. 
The different tribes and nations of the 
earth have languages with more or less 
generic resemblance, but which, on the 
whole, are different. It seems a little 
singular that any healthy, normal, well- 
developed man on this planet, should 
meet another man, well-endowed with 
similar faculties, and they not be able 
to communicate with each other ; but 
let them stay together and each man 
will learn the other man’s language. 
Two lions, tigers, wolves, dogs, eagles, 
hawks, geese, hens, or sparrows would 
understand each other. Perhaps the 
different tribes or varieties of lions, 
wolves, dogs, or birds might not com- 
municate so as to understand each 
other. Let the German and the Eng- 
lishman meet, and they will not be 
long together before each will learn 
how to express his wants in the other’s 
native language. A child born into a 
family, or if adopted into one with a 
language different from that of his father 
and mother, will, in two years, under- 
stand nearly everything that is said to 
him, and be able to communicate his 





thoughts with more or less freedom and 
clearness ; and in five years the child 
may have learned five languages, and 
speak each with equal facility. We who 
speak it do not wonder that an English 
child learns the English language, or 
that a German child learns his mother- 
tongue; but when a child is favored 
with an English-speaking mother, a 
French governess, a Spanish nurse, a 
German cook, a Swedish waiter, and a 
Russian coachman, we find that he will 
pick up all the languages and speak 
them with rapidity before the sixth 
birthday. Elihu Burritt, who is called 
“the learned blacksmith,” learned to 
read fifty-two languages, by studying 
eight hours a day for many years, while 
he worked on the anvil eight hours, and 
spent eight hours in sleep and recrea- 
tion; but a child, with its inexperience, 
and immature life, and without culture, 
can pick up more than one language a 
year for the first five years, if it has an 
opportunity. 

The vowel sounds—a, e, i, o, u—are 
found in all languages. When we 
come to the consonants there is more 
of the artifivial, or conventional. The 
German finds it difficult to pronounce, 
as the English do, the sound represented 
by the letters th. The Frenchman and 
the African will give the sound of z or 
d in the room of th. 

A single, national language seems to 
be very definite; but certain it is that 
all people ot a given nation do not un- 
derstand words in the same way. There 
are shades of meaning which a man of 
one temperament and organization will 
apply to a wird, and other persons will 
understand it a little differently, because 
they differ in their organizations. The 
word “courage” does not mean the 
same thing to a timid, craven, cowardly 
person that it does to one who is brave, 
generous, and magnanimous. The word 
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“fear” has an intensity of meaning to 
one who is excessively developed in 
Cautiousness, and who has a highly- 
wrought Mental Temperament. But 
to a man who is hardy, healthy, well- 
organized, broad in the base of the 
brain, and not very large in the upper 
back-head, recognizes in the word fear 
something that is to be guarded against, 
of course, but it does not excite in him 
such emotions as it does in the person 
organized on a more sensitive and ex- 
citable pattern. Love, hatred, pride, 
ambition, beauty, elegance, respectabil- 
ity, generosity, are words full of meaning 
to those who have great strength in the 
mental elements out of which these 
sentiments grow. The words great, 
small, rough, smooth, pretty, ugly, are 
understood measurably by every person 
of common intelligence, but what differ- 
ent shades of meaning they attach to 
these words! The man who is accus- 


tomed to cut granite, or to hew logs of 


timber, or to construct turnpike roads, 
uses the word smooth with a much 
more limited meaning than he does who 
is a steelengraver, a silver-plater, a 
goldsmith, or a piano-case maker, 

The facility with which one speaks 
that which he thinks and feels indicates. 
the function of the faculty of Language, 
but the style or characteristics of the 
language which persons use is, of course, 
varied and colored according to the 
temperament, strength, and peculiar 
combination of the other faculties, A 
man with large Self-esteem and Firm- 
ness will become familiar with all the 
words born of dignity, authority, and 
power. One who is large in Destract- 
iveness and Combativeness will become 
master of, and give special emphasis to, 
the words which relate to force, courage, 
severity, and acrimony. One in whom 

*the Social Organs predominate will 
learn all the lore of love, friendship, and 





affection ; will have all those adjectives 
at his tongue’s end which savor of 
sociality, or serve to illuminate those 
faculties which minister in that domain. 
Those in whom Approbati, ness is large 
will speak eloquently of respectability. 
of good society, of style, elegance, and 
whatever ministers to ambition, and 
will be adepts in the use of those words 
which carry the unction of flattery. 
One with predominant Veneration and 
Cautiousness will speak of the fear of 
God, and will dwell painfully on “the 
terrors of the law.” A man with large 
Secretiveness, combined with Cautious- 
ness, with less Combativeness and F'irm- 
ness, will be specially familiar with, and 
employ with great effect, all words which 
relate to fear, anxiety, solicitude, policy, 
and guardedness of conduct and ex- 
pression. He will learn how to shave 
a subject very closely without hitting 
it; how to go gracefully around those 
crooked, unsavory phases of life which 
may not be laid open or exposed. In 
short, he will learn how to talk and say 
nothing ; and how not to commit himself. 
Will button-hole a man and take him 
to some out-of-the-way place, and whis- 
per suggestions, instead of uttering 
courageous and manly facts and opin- 
ions. Whereas, with small Secretive- 
ness and Cautiousness, and large Self- 
esteem, Combativeness, and Firmness, 
the person will drive right onward in 
the outspoken expression of the very 
core of the subject ; will talk loudly and 
not care who hears him. Those in whom 
Mirthfulness is large will be free and 
ready in the language of wit. Those in 
whom Ideality is large will be inclined 
to speak of the beautiful, the sublime, 
and the poetical ; will incline to exag- 
gerate and employ the superlative de- 
gree of comparison. To them, things 
will be perfectly splendid, gorgeous, and 
august, 
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Persons destitute of the poetical and 
imaginative faculties will be calm, accu- 
rate, dry, very realistic. Their style 
of language will resemble a grape-vine 
in the month of March, pruned close 
to the trunk; while one with the imag- 
inative faculties strongly developed, 
will have a style resembling a grape- 
vine in the month of August, with its 
umbrageous foliage and laden with 
fruit. He knows how to develop from 
the dry stick of truth a great deal that 
is flowing, showy, and fragrant. 

Those who are largely developed in 
the reasoning organs are inclined to 
use words that are solid and ponder- 
ous. They will speak realities. Their 
language has sturdy verbs and nouns. 
Webrter illustrates this style in his 
masterly speech in the Senate, in re- 
ply to Hayne, of South Carolina, when 
he uttered those great, heavy words, 
rich in meaning, but without a sem- 
blance of decoration : 

“Mr. Presmwenr: I shall enter on 
no encomium upon Massachusetts—she 
needs none. There she is—behold 
her, and judge for yourselves. There 
is her history; the world knows it by 
heart. The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill; and there 
they will remain forever. The bones 
of her sons, fallen in the great struggle 
for independence, now lie mingled with 
the soil of every State from New Eng- 
land to Georgia; and there they will 
lie forever. And, sir, where American 
liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, 
there it still lives, in the strength of 
its manhood, and full of its original 
spirit. If discord and disunion shall 
wound it; if folly and madness, if un- 
easiness under salutary and necessary 
restraint, shall succeed to separate it 
from that union by which alone its 
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existence is made sure—it will stand, 
in the end, by the side of that cradle 
in which its infancy was rocked. It 
will stretch forth its arm, with what- 
ever vigor it may still retain, over 
the friends who gather around it; 
and it will fall at last, if fall it must, 
amidst the proudest monuments of 
its glory, and on the very spot of its 
origin.” 

On the other hand, those in whom 
Language is large, and all the percep- 
tive organs are strongly developed, are 
apt to have a redundancy of descriptive 
words, which unfold and give varied 
shades of meaning. The famous Irish 
orator, Phillips, attended a banquet in 
his native country, at which an Amer- 
ican gentleman had been requested to 
respond to the sentiment, “ America.” 
In resuming his seat the American 
offered the sentiment, “Ireland and 
her orators.” Mr, Phillips, being then 
Ireland’s most popular orator, was 
called upon to respond, but of course 
he could not appropriately speak of 
Ireland and her orators, though he 
could illustrate the fact that Ireland 
had orators, and that he was one of 
the best of them; but as he was re- 
sponding to a sentiment offered by an 
American gentleman, he must speak of 
America, and he uttered himself in this 
florid manner. The reader will observe 
the redundancy of adjectives : 

“Americans: You have a country 
vast in extent, embracing all the vari- 
eties of the most salubrious climes. 
The exuberance of your population is 
daily divesting the gloomy wilderness 
of its rude attire, and splendid cities 
rise to cheer the dreary desert.” 

If we lop off the beanty which these 
adjectives impart, and reduce it to 
sober nouns and verbs—give it 4 
Websterian turn—it would read: ' 
“ Americans: You have a_ great 
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country. Your people are cutting 
down the forest, and erecting houses 
in its place,” 

A man who is cultivated, so that he 
will understand the best use of words, 
will talk with propriety and correct- 
ness ; but his style will be in accordance 
with his mental organization, or accord- 
ing to the group of faculties awakened 
by the subject. Webster had Ideality 
and Comparison largely developed, and 
when his theme awakened those fac- 
ulties, he could employ elegance of 
diction, combined with strength of 
thought. That beautiful passage of 
his in relation to Bunker Hill monu- 
ment, so familiar to every school-boy, 
will never grow old : 

“We wish that this column, rising 
towards heaven among the pointed 
spires of so many temples dedicated to 
God, may contribute also to produce, 
in all minds, a pious feeling of depend- 
ence and gratitude. We wish, finally, 
that the last object to the sight of him 
who leaves his native shore, and the 
first to gladden his who revisits it, may 
be something which shall remind him 
of the liberty and the glory of his 
country. Let it rise! Let it rise, till 
it meet the sun in his coming; let the 
earliest light of the morning gild it, 
and the parting day linger and play 
on its sunimit.” 

Persous who are not cultivated, pick 
up language, but are apt to use it with 
more or less impropriety. We hear 
every day persons using language 
tautologically, and nothing is more 
ridiculous than this, except that which 
is absurd. A loquacious son of the 
Green Isle, whose duty it was to attend 
a toll-bridge, was directed by the own- 
er, as he rode by rapidly one morning, 
to put up a notice, saying the bridge 
is free. Willing to obey the order 
strongly and heartily. he wrote and 





posted up this notice; “All persons, 
of every description, hereafter, for the 
future time to come, may pass over this 
bridge free, gratis, for nothing, without 


paying a cent.” 
LOCATION OF THE ORGAN OF LANGUAGE. 


The organ of the faculty of Lan- 
guage is located in the base of the 
frontal lobes of the brain, and rests on 
the arch of the socket of the eye, and 
when well-developed it has a tendency 
to depress the arch which constitutes 
the roof of the eye-socket, and thus 
press the eye-ball downward and for- 
ward, giving to the eye-ball itself a 
protruded, full appearance, and a ten- 
dency to hang over the cheek-bones, 
and show a sack or fullness under the 
eye. During life there is no opportunity 
for a tangible examination of this organ. 
It has to be estimated by the looks, 
position, and appearance of the eye. 
In some persons the eye seems to be 
sunken in, as if it were small and the 
socket too large for it. In children, 
especially, the eye sometimes seems to 
stand right out, and people talk of 
“the speaking eye,” or “the intelligent 
eye,” and “the expressive eye.” A lit- 
tle observation will enable any person, 
in a group of people, and especially in 
a school, to see who are the talkers, 
the whisperers, those who like to com- 
municate, and can not keep the tongue 
still. 

DISCUVERY OF LANGUAGE. 


Dr. Gall discovered the organ of Lan- 
guage when he was buat a school-boy. 
He noticed that those who had full 
and prominent eyes excelled in verbal 
memory. They could learn lessons 
and recite them with fluency, while 
others, including himself, were not able 
to commit to memory, or remember 
words successfully. When he left his 
first school and entered another, he was 
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able to point out every one who was his 
superior in the matter of verbal mem- 
ory. Of course this was simply the 
observation of a child. He afterwards 
learned why the eye was pressed out- 
ward. Persons have been known to 
lose the power of speech in consequence 
of some disturbed condition of the 
brain, and after death, dissection indi- 
cated a lesion of the brain just over the 
upper orbitary-plate, which constitutes 
the roof of the eye. 


TALKING EXCITES THE EYE. 


There seems to be connected with 
the process of talking an excitement 
of the eye We rarely meet with a 
person who talks well and keeps his 
eye in a calm and placid condition. 
There is a flash, a rapid opening and 
closing of the eye, when Language is 
excited. A teacher who is a friend 
of ours, and of phrenology, named 
Weaver, had a boy in his school whose 
Language was exceedingly poor. He 
was a very poor reader and speller, 
and when he was trying to spell, he 
would shut his eyes almost tightly 
together, and keep winking them spas- 
modically and ridiculously. The teacher 
asked him why he shut his eyes and 
puckered them up so when he was 
spelling, and if he could not spell with- 
out dving it? He said he could spell 
without doing it, but he could not 
spell nearly as well. Mr. Weaver sug- 
gested to me that the excitement of 
the faculty of Language might affect 
everything connected with the eye in 
this boy, and it seems reasonable. If 
the eye of the orator be lifted when he 
speaks of astonishment, or it dance 
with delight when he speaks on sub- 
jects that are pleasant and mirthful, is 
it unreasonable to suppose that the 
region ot the brain, in which the faculty 
of Language is located, should excite 





everything that pertains to the eyo 
itself ? 
WEALTH OF LANGUAGE. 

When the organ is large, there is a 
tendency of the person to put the 
thoughts and emotions into some ex- 
pression by means of words. When 
a child has large Language, and lacks 
experience and knowledge, it will talk 
to itself; will use words without much 
meaning. If it have an active imag- 
ination, it will invent words, fables, and 
stories. If a person have large per- 
ceptive organs, he will see everything, 
and appreciate its qualities and pecul- 
iarities, and have fine descriptive tal- 
ent. Bayard Taylor, with his great 
perceptive organs, employs his large 
Language most charmingly in his mi- 
nute and extended descriptions of 
scenery, and his letters and books are 
read with intense interest. Charles 
Dickens had a superlative development 
of the faculty of Language, with strong 
perceptive organs, but still stronyer 
reasoning and imaginative powers; 
hence his creations of characters, and 
his eminent ebility to depict character 
in all its detail. He had the power of 
expressing all his thoughts and emo- 
tions. Perhaps no man that England 
has produced, since Shakespeare, could 
express himself with equal copiousness, 


fullness, and exactness. In fact, he 
took his language, so to speak, twice 
around the subject. Indeed he fes 
tooned it, varying it as he proceeded. 
is the natural outlet of the 
mind. It vocalizes emotion ; it embodies 
thought and frames speech into argu- 
ment ; in government it is mandatory ; 
in social life it is persuasive ; in love it 
is tender; in writing and in print it has 
wings to carry it around the world, end 
thus crystalized it speaks to the eye, 
even of the deaf, and embalms the 
thoughts of the wise and good for all 
coming time. 
Nezson Sip. 
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THE ESTHETICS OF HYGIENIC LIFE. 


- treating of Hygienic life most writers 
have dwelt almost solely upon its physi- 
cal effects. The strength and health which 
a proper diet and regimen give to the body 
form the substance of their theses, and but 
few enlarge upon the intellectual and moral 
happiness which is born of obedience to 
nature’s laws. 

The world we live in abounds in beauty ; 
and in the elements of joy and pure, unsul- 
lied pleasure. 


“ Why wait for happiness till you're dead ?”” 


sings the poet. Yet most of our race go 
through life with downcast eyes, beholding 
not the loveliness that lies all around them, 
and trampling on its flowers 


“Which sweetly woo them but to spare.” 


The pleasures of the table—the revels of 
fashion—the stimulus of wine—the pursuits 
of cold ambition—these are the sorcerers 
whose unhallowed spells deaden and darken 
the mind to nature’s pure and holy joys; 
these are “ the strong man” who keeps the 
palace of the soul, and darkens the windows 
of its chambers, lest the light and the glory 
and the sunshine of life should break in 
upon that darkness and set the captive free. 

In our present existence the spiritual nat- 
ure is so blended with the physical that the 
one can not know health while the other is 
diseased. Let a person’s liver become torpid, 
or his stomach be dyspeptic, and his mind 
at once becomes affected. The idea of the 
ancients that “black bile” was the cause 
of melancholy, was not all a chimera or an 
error, for any disturbance of the digestive 
organs disturbs the action of the brain, the 
organ of thought also, and hence arise 
gloomy reflections, unnatural cravings, de- 





spondency, and, too often, absolute despait 

In such a state of the systems, intellectual 
and physical, the soul becomes incapable of 
natural enjoyment, because it is living in an 
unnatural state. The beautiful landscapes 
of the sweet, God-made country, its fair 
hills and lovely valleys, its sunbright mead- 
ows and its waving woods, its fairy flowers 
and its bright waters, its song of birds and 
nestle of leaves and music of brooks, the 
rising glories of its dawns, and the fading 
hues of its “sweet hour of twilight,” pass 
uncared for, unloved, unnoticed, or gazed 
on with aversion and a sense of dull satiety, 
because the diseased mediums through 
which the mind receives and perceives them 
convey only their deformed and distorted 
images to “a mind diseased,” and are 
viewed through gloomy mists of pain, anx- 
iety, and sadness. 

Alas! to escape from this state of dis- 
eased thought and feeling, the victim, erro- 
neously attributing it to moral causes, too 
often takes the worst of all roads by which 
to fly—the road of intemperance and excess. 
The seductive “mocker,” -the wine-cup, 
offers its temporary solace; it raises the 
spirits for a season, but only to plunge them 
into darker, deeper gloom; and the short 
relief of the midnight revel is succeeded by 
long intervals of gloom and horror, and like 
him to whom the evil spirit returned, “ the 
latter state” of the deluded sufferer “is 
worse than the first.” Others fly for relief 
to the shrine of religion—falsely believing 
that their evils have their origin in the sou/, 
they seek medicine for the spirit, when it is 
the stomach that has need of the physician. 
As Rev. Charles Wadsworth once remarked 
in a sermon, “ Men ask their pastor about 
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the ‘unpardonable sin,’ when it is the doc- 


tor they should be consulting about their | 


digestive apparatus.” 
So, now, my poor, desponding, sick, and 
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Now, as I said before, throw away your 
drugs. Learn what diet is plain, simple, 
and nutritious, and contains no exciting and 
unnatural stimulus, and follow it strictly. 


sorrowing brother or sister, I want to tell | Be moderate in eating, and masticate well. 


you how to rise out of this grave into which 
your soul has fallen, and to point you to the 
road that leads back again to light and life, 
and the enjoyment which the world can 
give to those who follow the guidance of 
our good, kind mother, Nature. I have 
passed over that road myself, and it dd lead 
me out of the “ slough of despond”’ into the 
fair ‘‘land of Beulah.” Come! follow the 
narrow path; and it will lead you into the 
“ happy land”’ of health and hope. 

Throw away your medicines, your pills, 
and your powders, your “all-healing bal- 
sams,” and your “invigorating bitters.” 
Remember that it is your dedy, not your 
soul, that is at fault. I do not mean that 
you should neglect your immortal nature— 
far from it ; but to have a healthy manzfes- 
tation of your soul, its present physical com- 
panion and vehicle must be’ renewed and 
restored, These are your sins, You have 
eaten too much improper food. You have 
used too many stimulants; you have kept 
late hours; you have used too little or the 
wrong kind of exercise. You have brooded 
too much, and done too little. You have 
tried to “cleanse your 4eart,”” but have not 
kept clean that servant of the soul—the 
body. You have endeavored to inhale a 
pure spiritual atmosphere, but have lived 
and slept amid the impure and poisonous 
air of great cities, of crowded assemblies, 
and of ill-ventilated bed-chambers. 





Give up a¢ once and forever your wine and 
spirits, your tea, coffee, and tobacco—all 
deadly poisons to you. Take light suppers, 
if any ; try to get into the pure, sweet, coun- 
try air, at least for a while. Go to bed at 
eight or nine o’clock in the evening ; rise 
with the sun. Learn to love “the green 
lanes of the country,” and to wadk in them. 
Climb the hills when you get able; search 
for the sweet wild flowers in their.woodland 
nooks; let the birds of the summer preach 
to you about happiness in their sweet voices. 
And let the mountains and the glad free 
hills, and the fair valleys, and the pure air, 
and the bubbling brooks, and the sunshine, 
and the stars, and the blue sky, whisper to 
you about health and the God who wants 
you to enjoy it. And you wil be healed. 
The.mists which veil the beauty and the 
glory of the world will roll away from the 
soul when the windows of the bodily senses, 
through which she looks out upon the ma- 
terialism of nature, are cleansed and puri- 
fied from the dust and dedris of disease; 
and with “a sound mind in a sound 
body,” as the results of a return to Nat- 
ure’s laws, you will be able to say with 
the Psalmist, “Bless the Lord, oh my 
soul! who healeth all thy diseases,” and 
with the restored blind man, “I was blind, 
but now I see.” 
B, FRANK TAYLOR, 
Wesley Water-Cure. 
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LETTERS TO A SON 


IN COLLEGE.--No. V. 


ORGANS OF EXCRETION—NERVOUS AND MUSCULAR INTERACTION. 


Y DEAR Boy :—In previous letters we 
have considered the manner and 
means of the body’s nourishment. Now, 
waste is no less a property of the human 
body than supply, and a knowledge of the 
laws and conditions which govern this pro- 
cess is hardly less important. 
In all living substances sustenance and 
decay are in continuous operation. The food 





which affords the living organism nourish- 
ment, after having served its purpose as a 
constituent portion of its substance, again 
passes off through the appropriate channels 
as effete and useless matter. 

Thus our bodies, though ever the same, 
are continually changing, so that it is esti- 
mated not a particle of the matter which 
enters into their composition now, will form 
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a constituent portion of them seven years 
from to-day. The channels through which 
this effete matter is expelled from the sys- 
tem are five, viz.: the lungs, the kidneys, 
the liver, the bowels, and the skin. I will 
confine my observations to the skin, as it is 
by far the most important as an excretory 
organ, and as it is so immediately subject 


to external influences that it is liable to con- | 


tinual abuse through ignorance. 

In structure, the skin is made up of three 
layers: the epidermis, the mucous coat, and 
the dermis, or true skin. The epidermis, 
the outermost of the three coats, is a thin 
membrane which contains neither blood- 
vessels nor nerves, and is, consequently, like 
the hair and the nails, insensible. The hand, 
unused to toil, is tender, but when applied 
to ldbor, blisters are usually formed upon it 
which are caused by the separation of the 
epidermis from the true skin, and the filling 
up of the intervening space with watery 
fluid. If the labor be continued, the hand 
grows tough because of the epidermis thick- 
ening, and thus affording increased protec- 
tion to the delicate parts beneath. So it is 
the thickening of the epidermis on the soles 
of the school-boy’s feet which enables him 
to run. When his shoes were first laid aside, 
he was obliged to pick his way most care- 
fully. You will perceive in this a most be- 
nevolent provision for our comfort; for, 
were the epidermis, like dead matter, liable 
to be worn away by contact with another 
surface, the hand of the laborer, or the foot 
of the school-boy, instead of growing tough- 
er, would grow tenderer, till the epidermis, 
having been all worn away, the delicate 
true-skin would be left without protection, 
and to this even the touch of a feather is 
torture. 

The second layer, or mucous-web, is the 
seat of the coloring matter of the skin, It 
is extremely thin in albinos, and compara- 
tively thick in negroes, being in reality thick 
in proportion to the depth of color. 

The dermis, or innermost layer, consti- 
tutes the chief thickness of the skin, and is 
by far the most important of the three mem- 
branes, being the seat of several distinct 
functions. Of these, a knowledge of the 
conditions essential to the healthful per- 
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formance of excretion will be found the 
most practically useful. The skin, when 
examined under a microscope, is found filled 
with innumerable openings, or pores, which 
are the outlets for the waste material, called 
perspiration. The excretion of perspiration 
is going on constantly, in the coldest as well 
as in the warmest weather, and whether we 
exercise or remain inactive. When from 
exercise or high temperature it exudes so 
rapidly as to form drops upon’ the surface 
of the body, it is called sensible perspira- 
tion ; but when the skin presents no percep- 
tible moisture, it is called insensible. Ac- 
cording to carefully conducted experiments, 
five out of every eight pounds received into 
the system, pass out of it again through the 
skin, leaving only three to be expelled by 
the lungs, the kidneys, and the bowels. This 
effete matter, being poisonous, anything 
which hinders its expulsion must appear 
very injurious. Even the wearing of rubber 
boots or leggins frequently occasions head- 
ache, and a feverish condition of body, and 
a complete closing of the pores of the skin 
has been known to occasion death. At thee 
time of the elevation of Leo X. to the papal 
chair, a child was gilded over with some 
impervious material to represent the golden 
age. It died in the course of a few hours 
in great agony. The cardinals were filled 
with consternation at this event, regarding 
it as an ominous sign from Heaven. From 
our stand-point, we regard it as only a sign 
of ignorance. 

The above. estimate in regard to the pro- 
portion of waste matter exhaled by the skin 
has reference only to insensible perspiration. 
Sensible perspiration is evolved in much 
greater quantity, so that a vigorous man 
may lose two or three pounds weight in the 
course of an hour’s severe exertion. If 
this rapid excretion be suddenly checked by 
the surface becoming chilled in any manner 
the consequences are often disastrous, It 
is a law of the animal economy that those 
organs which are similar in function sym- 
pathize most closely with each other, so that 
if one is incapacitated from performing its 
function, the others take upon them the 
burden of its work. If they are healthy 
and vigorous, they may bear the superim- 
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posed burden without injury. But if they 
are weak from any cause, this extra strain 
upon them may disorder their function and 
induce serious disease, 

Thus, if the skin, when perspiring freely, 
be suddenly chilled, its pores contract and 
the waste material and the blood, which has 
been determined toward the surface, are 
driven inward upon the internal organs. If 
the bowels be weak, the extra work impose< 
upon them may occasion serious bowel com- 
plaint. If the lungs be weak, catarrh, com- 
mon cold, or even congestion or inflamma- 
tion may result. When, however, they are 
all in vigorous health, they perform the su- 
perimposed work without serious disorder, 
and the skin itself, if the cause of its de- 
rangement be removed, speedily resumes its 
function, and relieves them of extra duty. 
From this you will perceive the physiologi- 
cal reason for allowing the body to cool 
slowly when heated by exercise. Attend 
to the slightest sensation of chilliness 
in such a condition. If your clothing be 
wet with perspiration, remove it, or add to 
i, but be sure that you preserve the skin at 
‘ts normal temperature. 

' Another practical lesson to be deduced 
from the foregoing is the necessity of pre- 
serving the surface of the body free from 
all substances which tend to obstruct the 
pores of the skin. A person of your vigor- 
ous organization may derive great benefit 
from a daily cold-water bath. Let your 
room be furnished with a bath-tub or rub- 
ber blanket, a bowl of water, a sponge, and 
two towels. Immediately on getting out of 
bed in the morning, step into the tub, or on 
the blanket, and sponge off the body quickly. 
Then give it a vigorous rubbing with the 
hand and towel till its surface is perfectly 
dry, and an agreeable glow has been estab- 
lished. Dress quickly, and, if your sleep 
has been complete, you will feel thoroughly 
invigorated for the labors of the day. The 
cold-water bath is serviceable only where 
there is sufficient vigor to create a reaction 
in the flow of blood toward the surface. If 
it occasion a sensation of chilliness, it had 
better be discontinued, and recourse be had 
to friction, or a tepid bath in a warm room. 
From the great amount of the cutaneous 
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exhalation, it is natural to suppose that the 
clothing will retain a considerable portion 
as it passes through its texture, and, as the 
skin is an absorbing as well as an excreting 
organ, this accumulation of effete matter is 
liable to prove injurious by being again ab- 
sorbed into the system. Hence the impor- 
tance of frequently changing and airing your 
clothing. Never sleep in any garment 
which you have worn during the day. Give 
your bedding a good airing daily. Spread 
out the clothes upon chairs, shake up the 
mattress, throw open the windows, and, if 
possible, allow the purifying rays of the sun 
to lie on the bedding thus exposed. It may 
be well for me to observe here that sunlight 
has a most important bearing upon health. 
Plants can not grow in the dark, and men 
who work in mines and other dark places 
look pale and sickly in comparison with 
those whose occupation exposes them to the 
sunlight. A medical man asserts that at 
the time of cholera in one of our large cities, 
he observed that there were five cases of 
this disease on the shady side of the street, 
when, upon the sunny side there was but one. 
In St. Petersburg, during the Crimean war, 
the shady sides of the hospitals were so no- 
toriously unfavorable to the sick soldiers 
that the Czar decreed them into disuse. Do 
not occupy a room that the direct rays of 
the sun can noteenter, and let your body be 
exposed to their influence as much as com- 
ports with your convenience and physical 
comfort. 

The other functions of the skin would be 
found instructive and interesting ; but as I 
wish to confine myself in these letters to 
those organs and functions which are most 
liable to be abused, and cause us suffering 
from lack of knowledge to use them rightly, 
1 will pass these, and proceed to a consid- 
eration of the muscular system. 

The muscles are familiarly known as the 
lean meat of animals. Each muscle is made 
up of a number of distinct fibers, and pro- 
duces motion by the contraction of these 
fibers in the direction in which they run. 
Some are circular in form as around open- 
ings, and by contracting they close the open- 
ing as a purse is closed by drawing the string. 
| A few work like a string over a pulley, and 
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produce motion in an oblique direction. In 
the great majority, however, the fibers are 
nearly parallel, and motion is produced in a 
direct line with their fibers. The muscles 
which move the body are attached to the 
bones in the strongest possible manner, so 
that it would be almost as easy to break the 
bone as to tear the muscle from it. The 
opposite ends of each muscle are attached 
to different bones, and, by contracting, they 
co-operate with the bones in producing mo- 
tion in any desired direction. Thus the 
biceps muscle has one end attached to the 
humerus at the shoulder, and the other to 
one of the bones of the forearm at the el- 
bow. I will to bring my extended hand to 
the shoulder, immediately the biceps mus- 
cle contracts, the bones of the forearm move 
on the hinge-joint at the elbow, and my 
hand is raised to the place desired. The 
rectus muscle has one end attached at the 
hip, and the other at the knee, and by its 
contraction, the leg is raised, as in the act 
of walking. But every muscle must be sup- 
plied with antagonistic muscles to produce 
motion in a contrary direction. The mus- 
cles which bend the arm or raise the leg are 
powerless to straighten them again. This 
must be accomplished by muscles upon the 
opposite side of the arm and leg, and when 


it is remembered that there are nearly 400 | 


distinct muscles in the human body, we are 


tudinal direction. Now the power which 


causes them tocontract resides in the nerves. | 


These have their center in the brain, from 
which branches are distributed to every part 
of the body. It is through these that the 
mind communicates with the muscles and 
renders the body obedient to its mandates. 
The dependence of the muscles on the 
nerves for their motion is well illustrated in 
cases of paralysis, where, from the pres- 
Sure of blood upon the nervous cord near 
its origin in the brain, communication with 
those parts through which it ramifies is cut 
off, and the power of motion in them is 
Suspended. Sever at the shoulder the deli- 








cate nervous cord which the brain sends 
to the arm, and it falls helpless at the side. 
Though the muscles, blood-vessels, and ev- 
ery other part may remain perfect in struct- 
ure and in communication with the rest of 
the body, sensation is so completely de- 
stroyed, that the arm may be thrust into the 
fire and consumed without feeling the slight- 
est pain. Muscular contraction being thus 
dependent on the nerves, it will be found 
that the strength of muscle will be measured 
less by its size than by the amount of its 
nervous stimulus. This principle explains 
the fact that when laboring under some in- 
tense mental excitement, as in cases of fire 
or imminent personal danger, we are often 
able to lift up articles which we could not 
move under ordinary circumstances. It is 
because of the preternatural excitement of 
the nervous system that the insane, though 
otherwise feeble, often manifest a strength 
far exceeding the power of the strongest to 
control. The unusual strength, energy, and 
activity which some men and animals dis- 
play have their source in a larger endow- 
ment of the nervous system. If the heavy 
dray-horse had the nervous power of the 
fleet racer in proportion to the size of his 
muscles, he would be a marvel of strength. 
Or, if the big shanghai possessed the nerv- 
ous energy of the little game-cock in pro- 


| portion to his size, he would not be so often 
able to comprehend how unlimited is the | 
variety of movements of which it is capable. | 

I have said that motion is produced by | 
the contraction of the muscular fibers, or | 
the shortening of their substance ina longi- | 


put to ignominious flight by his little rival. 

The characteristic of muscular action is 
alternate contraction and relaxation. A 
state of permanent contraction is unnatural 
and impossible, hence there is no more 
wearisome labor than preserving the body 
for a considerable time in a fixed attitude. 
Let any one attempt to hold the arm ex- 
tended for fifteen minutes, or stand erect 
and motionless for half an hour, and he will 
find that the most severe labor would be 
pastime in comparison. Yet, what is more 
natural than for the unthinking to suppose 
that if a person can be upon his feet all day, 
engaged in active labor, he ought surely to 
be able to stand still for an equal length of 
time. This principle of alternate contrac- 
tion and relaxation explains the apparent 
anomaly. In preserving any given attitude, 
one set of muscles is kept continuously on 
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the strain, while in active labor they alter- 
nate with one another in sustaining the body. 
Now, one set of muscles is called into ac- 
tivity, and now another, and the one is re- 
laxed, while the other is contracted. Thus, 
while in active exercise, a muscle may be 
contracted in the aggregate several hours 
during the day, yet, by this alternation of 
contraction and relaxation, it would be less 
wearied than by half an hour of continuous 
contraction. The practical lesson to be de- 
duced from this principle is, that we should 
avoid all constrained positions, because they 
tend to weaken the muscles and destroy their 
tonicity. A seat without a back, for in- 
stance, is injurious, because it imposes a 
continuous strain upon the muscles to pre- 
serve the body erect, but the muscles, after 
a time, relaxing from sheer weariness, the 
body naturally falls forward or to one side, 
and round shoulders or curvature of the 
spine is not infrequently the result. 

Exercise is another condition essential to 
the health and vigor of the muscular sys- 
tem. When a muscle is exercised, the vital 
processes are greatly increased in. energy. 
The blood circulates faster, the nerves take 
on an increased action, and the processes 
of nutrition and waste, which are in con- 
tinuous operation, go on more rapidly, but 
in due proportion to each other. When the 
exercise ceases, the vessels and nerves re- 
turn to their original state. If the exercise 
be resumed frequently, and not carried too 
far, this energy of the vita! processes be- 
comes more permanent. Nutrition exceeds 
waste, and the part gains in strength and 
vigor. If, however, the exercise be resumed 
too often, or carried too far, the reverse of 
this takes place; waste then exceeds nu- 
trition, and the part loses in strength and 
vigor. When, again, exercise is altogether 
refrained from, the blood circulates sluggish- 
ly through the part; the nerves become en- 
feebled, and the processes of waste and 
nutrition are imperfectly performed. That 
degree of exercise, therefore, should be 
sought which preserves the muscular system 
in the highest state of health and vigor 
compatible with the well-being of all other 
bodily organs ; for it should be remembered 


that harmony of development must always | 





be sought for, and that we may cultivate the 
muscular system to such an extent as to 
speedily wear out the vital organs in its 
service. This is the fate of many of your 
boating men. They develop great muscu- 
lar strength and endurance, it is true, but 
they lay themselves liable to diseases of the 
heart and aneurismal affections which often 
cut short life before its duties are well begun. 
Let me here advise you to avoid all trials 
of strength and violent muscular efforts. 
It is an excellent thing to have a strong and 
vigorous body, but it is an unworthy ambi- 
tion which seeks muscular strength at the 
expense of physical health or mental devel- 
opment. 

Violent exercise is especially injurious 
when the muscles have not been prepared 
for it by previous training. Many students 
devote their vacations to long tramps to the 
mountains, or to some other interesting lo- 
cality, with the idea of recuperating their 
wasted mental energy. But they fail in their 
object from neglecting to observe this physio- 
logical law. Instead of recuperation, they 
induce complete exhaustion, and not infre- 
quently serious disease. In my own experi- 
ence, the playing at ball for a whole after- 
noon, to which I was previously unaccustom- 
ed, so completely stiffened me that I was 
not able to leave my room the following 
morning, and was not free from the ill ef- 
fects of my violent exercise for a week. To 
derive the greatest advantage from muscu- 
lar exercise, therefore, it must be regular. 
You can not make up by forced tramps dur- 
ing vacation for a term of previous inactivity 
with any better results, than by a period of 
feasting you can restore the loss of vitality 
occasioned by a term of fasting. Every day 
should bring its regular amount of muscular 
exercise, as of food, sleep, and stud;. Be- 
gin moderately, and gradually increase the 
amount and vigor of the exercise as your 
muscles gain strength to bear it. Be not 
ambitious to make an athlete of yourself; 
but rest satisfied with that amount of exer- 
cise which preserves your muscular system 
in the highest state of health and vigor, 
without detracting from the healthful ac- 
tivity of any other function. 

It is important also to note that the most 
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efficient and beneficial exercise is that which 
is accompanied by an agreeable mental 
stimulus. Exercise taken against the will 
is wearisome, and comparatively useless. 
But how vigorous and efficient are the efforts 
put forth when the whole soul is enlisted in 
the enterprise. Many a youth will set out 
afoot at the close of a hard day’s labor to 
visit his sweetheart several miles distant, and 
perform the journey joyfully, and with no 
sense of fatigue; when, had he been com- 
pelled to go against his will, every mile 
would appear doubled or tripled in length. 
In your exercise, then, as in all other things 
in life, have a purpose. If you take a walk, 
let it not be a meaningless stroll, but be 
prepared to receive pleasure and instruction 
from everything which comes under your 
observation. Study the natural sciences, 
that you may find something to interest you 
in every flower, rock, and shrub. You will 
go forth then with mind alert and active, 
and full of expectation to discover something 
new and interesting. An agreeable mental 
stimulus will thus be presented to the mus- 
cles, and you will return invigorated in body 
and mind. 

Activity is one of the conditions of health 
to every bodily organ, and it is interesting 
to notice how muscular exercise contributes 
to the activity of other organs, and thus in- 
vigorates and strengthens the whole body. 
The arteries and veins which are imbedded 
among the muscles are provided with valves 
along their entire course which in the former 
are so arranged as to prevent the blood from 
flowing backward to the heart, and in the 
latter from flowing backward to the ex- 
tremities. When a muscle is exercised, its 
fibers contract and swell, thus producing a 
pressure upon the blood-vessels imbedded 
among them. By this pressure, a force is 
communicated to the blood, which, being 
prevented by the valves from flowing back- 
ward, is naturally propelled forward with a 
force proportional to the violence of the ex- 
ercise. The heart, of course, works faster 
to keep time with the increased circulation, 
and the blood being thrown more rapidly 
into the lungs, they take on an increased 
action, and induce deeper and more fre- 
quent respiration. Waste being accelerated 





by the exercise, a proportionate demand for 
nutrition is created, hunger is increased, the 
stomach calls for larger supplies of food, and 
the process of digestion goes on more vigor- 
ously. The brain shares equally in the bene- 
ficial effects of the exercise, because a de- 
mand is made upon it for a supply of nerv- 
ous power proportionate to the activity of 
all other functions. In muscular inactivity 
the reverse of all this takes place. The 
blood circulates sluggishly, and is with diffi- 
culty returned from the extremities to the 
heart, against the force of gravity. Breath- 
ing is diminished, and the blood in conse- 
quence is imperfectly oxygenated. There is 
little waste, and little demand for nourish- 
ment. The appetite in consequence fails, 
or, being pampered with stimulating food, 
the stomach is burdened by an excess of 
work, which, wanting the co-operation of 
other organs, it lacks the vigor to perform. 
Nervous action becomes fitful and weak. 
Languor, irritability, and despondency often 
characterize the individual, and serious dis- 
ease is not infrequently engendered. The 
best time for exercise is about the middle of 
the forenoon. The food eaten at breakfast 
has then reached the circulation, and the 
blood carries a full load of nourishment, 
ready to supply the waste of exercise. Nerv- 
ous power, also, is then abundant to give en- 
ergy to the muscles, If exercise be taken 
immediately after a meal, the blood and 
nervous energy, which should be concen- 
trated on the stomach, have to be divided 
between that organ and the muscles, diges- 
tion is in consequence ill performed, and 
the exercise is robbed of a good share of its 
beneficial results. 

The best kind of exercise is that which 
calls into harmonious activity the greatest 
number of muscles. You can not develop 
one part of the muscular system by the ex- 
ercise of another part. If bound in a chair, 
for instance, a man might develop great 
strength in his arms and shoulders by some 
occupation which would call them into vig- 
orous exercise, but his lower limbs would 
at the same time become puny and feeble 
from inactivity. Dumb-bells and Indian- 
clubs are excellent for developing the arms 
and trunk, but they need to be combined 
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with the spring-board, a walk, or a run, to With these observations on the muscular 
secure a harmonious development. Perhaps | system, I must draw my letter to a close, | 
the exercise most suitable to your circum- | hope I have fully impressed you with the 
stances, as you have physical labor to per- | importance of what I have written, and that 
form, would be a half-hour with dumb-bells | you willenter upon the practical application 
and Indian-clubs in the forenoon, and a five- | of the precepts which I have laid down with 
mile walk in the afternoon. This would give | a zeal which is the outgrowth of knowledge, 
every muscle all needed exercise, and with | and a perfect willingness to acquiesce in 
due regard to other functions, preserve the | whatever will contribute to your highest 
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whole physical system in a state of vigorous 
health. 


| physical welfare. Affectionately yours, 


! PATER CONFIDENS. 


———---—-==@ @ © 


VEGETARIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


N England some of the more earnest of 


the vegetarians have organized a “ Diet- 


etic Reform Society,” the principles of which, 
as may be inferred from the following letter, 
are very thorough in discountenancing ani- 
mal products. The letter is addressed to 
the New York 7rzbune, the writer saying : 

I am the father of the President of the 
“ London Dietetic Reform Society,” and am 
by no means ashamed of my son, nor yet of 
his doings. He appeared at the banquet 
of the society, which was held in the Peo- 
ple’s Café, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in strictly 


vegetarian costume, all animal products, in- 


cluding even silk, being rigorously eschewed, 
not because he held it to be unlawful to 
shear a living animal, and to array himself 
like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, but simply 
as a practical and visible reply to the taunts 
of the inveterate, unreasoning beef-eaters 
who keep repeating the parrot-cry, “ How 
could you get on without leather ?” 

I am not ashamed to imitate my son, and 
frequently appear by his side in full vegeta- 
rian costume, on the various London plat- 
forms. We should “link to our chariot the 
horse that can pull ;” and if a whim can do 
that, we will harness it right off and give 
the signal to go ahead. 

We have instituted the “ Order of Dan- 
ielites,” with the programme of abstinence 
from fish, flesh, fowl, alcohol, and tobacco, 
and we think we are destined to lead many 
to study the laws of health, and reform their 
butchers’ bills. Our first garden—the Gar- 
den of Eden—has been in cultivation sev- 


| thinkers under our banner, and some also 
who hate to think for themselves will, when 
they see we are likely-locking men, and that 
we don’t look as if we meant to die just yet, 
rally to our standard for the sake of being 
in good company. 

We say that at the Creation, when the 
happy pair were placed in the Garden of 
Eden, fruits and grain were all that their 
Creator saw fit to feed them upon; and 
when, in an evil hour, they fell from that 
state of blissful innocence, no addition was 
| made to their dietary. “By the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,” was the curse 
pronounced—not flesh, not snakes, not car- 
rion ; no—no dead carcasses to pollute the 
life-blood and iptroduce divers diseases and 
sundry kinds of death—but bread, grain, 
fruit. And when the divine command re- 
quired the slaughter of a poor little innocent 
lamb, as a substitute for sinful man, the 
idea was to fill his soul with shuddering pity 
as the fatal blow was struck by the heavy 
club that afterward slew the protomartyr 
Abel. How soon was man led to pass from 
violence to lambs to brutal murder; and 
then those sentiments of compassion, which 
exist by nature in all mankind, were speed- 
ily stifled and silenced, and the earth was 
filled with sons of violence, who killed to 
gratify an unnatural and depraved appetite, 
who ceased to sympathize with the suffering 
victim, but lusted for its blood, until divine 
mercy was wearied out and pronounced the 
solemn decree, ‘The end of -all flesh is 
come before me,” and the process of peo- 








eral months, and we think a great future is | pling the earth had to begin again. Then 
before us. We aim at enlisting all advanced | was Noah commanded to gather unto him 
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all food for many days, not to make a store 
of salt provisions (by the way, scurvy is im- 
possible to vegetarians); nor yet in taking 
clean beasts into the ark by sevens did it 
mean that he was to eat them, for one of 
each sort was to be slain as a sacrifice as 
soon-as the exodus from the ark was accom- 
plished and three pairs were to be let go 
free. 

Yet when the bow had been set in the 
cloud and the promise given, and what is 
thought to be permission, for the first time 
to man to feed on slaughtered beasts, I find 
that the original (Gen. ix. 3) does not jus- 
tify the authorized version, but only permit- 
ted the eating of snakes. I should like some 


eminent scholar from your side the water to 
give me a literal translation of that and the 
two following verses, for they are important 
and mysterious, and I should like the new 
version, which is now being prepared in the 
Jerusalem chamber, to be accurate in that 
respect. _ 

I dare not pursue the theme further, or 
tell how we have discovered that Paul was 
a vegetarian—that Nazarites in general 
were so too—that Paul’s well-known ex- 
clamation—Rom. xiv. 21—goes far beyond 
our English version, etc. I am, sir, yours 
in all truth and sincerity, 

THOMAS RICHARDSON, 
London, March 8, 1877. 
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GROUNDWORK OF HEALTH.—No. III. 


WE. are not yet in a condition to dis- 

pense with slavery. Slavery has its 
uses in the grand economies of nature. 
Proceeding upon this hypothesis, let us ex- 
amine the first proposi.ion. Freedom and 
slavery can not be treated as abstract con- 


ditions independent upon the surroundings. 
It is only the one-idea people that fasten 
upon such absurdities and create “ unpleas- 


antness.” So-called progress is making 
haste slowly; or, in other words, working 
out patiently the problems of life and soci- 
ology. Now and again, at long intervals, a 
meteoric intellect flashes across the human 
horizon, and with its white heat and light, 
forces out of normal conditions the affairs 
of men; but these can not be regulated by 
the spasmodic powers thus developed. Only 
the steady, persistent, lifting shoulder to 
shoulder, of all the sturdy workers in the 
field of humanity can advance one spoke of 
the real chariot of progression. 

In the grand arena where the battle of 
freedom is being contested, the weaklings 
go down like dry grass before the fire. But 
this does not prevent others coming forward 
to fill their ranks. For our part, it has be- 
come a settled purpose to parcel out and 
separate the combatants and their several 
fields, so that each can choose the proper 
foeman — the one worthy of his steel. 
There is nothing more certain than that 


there is as wide a difference in the combat- 
ants, as in the. arenas which they occupy; 
yea, wider than between the Coliseum and 
arat-pit. If the Titans consent to descend 
to the latter, all we can say is that they will 
be sadly cramped! Man originated in the 
tropics; as population increased, and room 
was required, the weaker were driven each 
way to less equable climates, until he was 
pushed out of the normal condition of his 
origin, and compelled to subsist upon other 
than his natural food. This change of foods 
and surroundings changed the nature of man 
until it made of him a savage. Now, know- 
ing this, why not endeavor to recover the 
natural and lovable character we have 
every reason to know he possessed previous 
to these outgrowths? Of course this slavery 
to appetites and passions is made conveni- 
ent to the few, yet greater happiness is pos- 
sible to these latter than is generally opined 
under a regimen of “ freedom” to the many. 
While not contending that mankind are 
ready for universal emancipation, we do 
contend for that system of education that 
best fits for all the rights of suffrage and the 
broadest liberty. Then the “good time” 
so many talk about, and so few realize the 
meaning of, will be drawing nearer. Until 
the world can be brought to consent to 
education in its true and best sense (not 
the sham education now in vogue), slavery, 
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all kinds of human slavery, will be a ne- 
cessity. Moreover, as a sequence, <isease, 
disorder, intemperance, and debauchery 
will be in the ascendant, simply because 


the conception of happiness is based upon 
the abnormal conditions created by push- 
ing mankind out of his natural sphere. 

F. M.S, 





SCARLET FEVER---SCARLATINA. 


HIS exanthem is more common than 
others, but in proportion to the num- 

bers of its subjects it is not more fatal than 
diphtheria or cerebro-spinal meningitis. In 
all epidemics of scarlet fever there are dif- 
ferent manifestations of vital resistance to 
the poison the same as to every other inimi- 
cal thing. Medical authors divide it into 
three types, viz.: simplex, anginose, and ma- 
lignant; the differences, however, exist in 
the subjects, and not in the seed poison. 
This is proven by the fact that a person 
whose system is in a foul condition when 
exposed to the contagion of small-pox from 
one who had it very lightly in the varioloid 
type, will develop all the horrid manifesta- 
tions of the disease in the confluent form, 
and die; while another, whose habit of body 
is more hygienic, may be exposed to the con- 
fluent type, and escape with only a slight 
functional disturbance, exhibiting scarcely 
more than a disagreeable headache for a few 
hours. I speak of this from my own personal 
knowledge, and doubt not that many others 
have made similar observations, There can 
be no question that scarlet fever in the ma- 
lignant type is due to the unhygienic con- 
dition of the subject of it, Were this fact fully 
realized in a community where the poison 
germ prevails, it would lead to a system 


of hygienic prophylactics that would stamp | 


out the poison as shown in the malignant 


type of the disease, and greatly mitigate it | 


in the anginose form. In the scarlet, then, 


as in all other causes of vital disturbance, | 
the gravity of the type depends on the con- | 


dition of the subject ; and that explains why 
all epidemics are severe or mild ; the general 
hygiene of a neighborhood being worse or 
better from causes which affect all more or 
less in common; but, fortunately for man- 
kind, epidemic poisons seldom seriously 
affect more than one in ten in a particular 
locality, although special local causes or un- 


hygienic habits may subject a whole family 
to the fatal consequences of the poison. It 
would tend to no profitable end to go into 
lengthy descriptions of the symptoms that 
occur in this or any other fever in conse- 
quence of permitting the excessive heat to 
prepare the impurities in the blood to serve 
as mediums for the development and repro- 
duction of the seed poisons. If the heat is 
kept at the normal standard from the begin- 
ning of the exalted action, no symptom will 
supervene which could enable the most as- 
tute diagnostician to name the poison germ 
that is causing the disturbance, whether it 
be that which induces the phenomena of 
scarlet fever, measles, small-pox, diphtheria, 
or cerebro-spinal meningitis. I have had 
such experience in this matter as to fully 
satisfy me of the truth of the above state- 
ment, and if any physician would know for 
himself, he need only try the experiment of 
keeping the heat of a scarlet fever or measle 
| case constantly at the normal standard, and 
| he will find that at no time during the vital 
| disturbance will there be any skin symptom 
| that would enable him to tell one exanthem 
| from another. Let no one think, however, 
| that the labor is trifling that holds the vital 
| heat of achild in scarlet fever at the normal 
standard. 

If tepid water is used for the cooling pro- 
cess, there must be a great amount poured 
over the trunk through the folded sheet or 
bandage. If the fever cot is not to be had, 
and if there is no way of preparing a bed so 
as todo the tepid pouring, the sheet or band- 
age must be dipped often in cold water and 
applied around the trunk; but no other 
treatment equals the pouring of water that 
is but a few degrees below the normal tem- 
perature of the blood. It is impossible to 
know just how the exanthem case is doing 
without the frequent trial of the heat bya 








good fever thermometer. The reservoir 
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taermometers will not lose their register, 
and are best on that account. Judging 
{rom my own experience, which has been 
very large in scarlet fever, I can confi- 
dently affirm that no person possessed of 
an ordinary amount of vitality can die of 
the fever, or be subjected to any serious 
results from the effects of the poison, pro- 
vided the heat is kept at the normal stan- 
dard and equalized from the beginning of 
the fever. 

As great care must be used in keep- 
ing the extremities warm and moist as in 
holding the heat of the blood at the normal 
standard by the pouring of tepid water over 
the trunk. I dwell on the importance of the 
pouring of tepid water over the trunk to re- 
move excessive heat, because in my treat- 
ment of all fevers I have found it so very 
difficult, in fact almost impossible, to keep the 
patient’s heat at the normal standard of 98° 
by the employment of cold water at short 
intervals; while it is effectually done by the 
almost constant dripping or slight pouring 
of tepid water. 


If it is borne in mind that the cooling of 
the tlood is the “one thing needful” in all 
fevers, it will be seen why the cold treat- 
ment as practiced in Europe, and to some 
extent in this country, has saved so many 


lives. To prevent the tonic and derivative 
effects of extreme cold upon the skin, the 
best practice in all severe cases of fever is to 
employ water at a temperature but little be- 
low 98° by pouring it over the trunk through 
a thickly-folded bandage orsheet. For regu- 


THE ALLOPATHS. 





lating the heat of the feet and legs, they may, 
in extreme cases, be wrapped in flannels or | 
woolen blankets, and hot water poured over 
them, provided the bathing cot or a suitable 
bed be used ; but in ordinary cases of scar- | 
let and other fevers the heat of the lower | 
extremities can be regulated by frequent | 
sponging with warm water, taking care to 
wrap them well with dry flannels or blank- 
ets, or to apply rubber bags of hot water. 
The rubber bag, covered with flannel, is the 
only way in which scalding hot water can 
be safely used about a sick person, as the 
common jug or bottle is liable to lose its 








cork or break, and thus deluge the bed and 
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scald the patient ; and many accidents have 
occurred by using heated bricks. If the bow- 
els are not free, warm water should be used 
by the syringe. 

It is but a few minutes’ work to make 
woolen bags that can be drawn over the 
hands and arms of the fever patient, and 
they may be kept dry by moving the arms 
away while the tepid pouring is performed 
through the sheet over the trunk. 

In closing my remarks on the treatment 
of scarlet fever, I would say, regulate the 
heat, for the poison germ can do no perma- 
nent harm if the heat of the blood be kept 
at the normal standard and equalized during 
the time the heart and lungs are in exalted 
labor to expel the poison ; and, to make all 
safe, a few things ought to be in the posses- 
sion of every family in the land, viz. : a bath- 
ing cot, a good thermometer, two flannel- 
covered rubber bags for boiling water, a 
syringe, a supply of bandages to envelope 
the trunk, and pieces of flannel cloth for 
the extremities. With these appliances a 
family is prepared for any emergency ; 
and by the time their physician arrives, 
they will have placed the patient on the 


road to recovery. 
G. W. KIBBEE, M.D. 





THE ALLOPATHS. 


I wise that all the allopaths 
Had all their sins forgiven, 

And were translated from the earth 
To highest seats in Heaven ! 


And all their books of medicine, 
And all the drugs they mix, 

Were ferried far, and finally 
Beyond the river Styx ! 


The pleasant herbs that healthful grow 
On every happy hill, 

God has ordained to aid the sick ; 
But calomel will kill 


May light be given with coming years, 
And hygienics rule, 
And only history record 
There was another school! 
A. BLLA GREENE. 
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THE ONION TRIBE. 


The Philosophy of Food —Medical Properties of Onions 
—Horse-radish—Mustard and Asafetida—Many Au- 
thorities— Medicines not Food—Onions Properly 
Cooked—Varieties—Hygienic Disuse. 


Recipes : Stewed Unions—Strawberry Pudding—Straw- 
berry Pie—Cocoanut Mush. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FOOD. 


a human body is a house in which 
the soul lives, and a house which fits to 
the soul far more closely than any house of 
brick or wood fits the tenant that lives in it. 
It is a house, too, which can not be changed ; 
we must live in it as long as we live at all 
here in this world. Of course, then, every 
thinking person should be not a little inter- 
ested in the kind of building material that 
goes to make up this house. Whatever he 
puts in of the food kind is so much raw ma- 
terial, which affects the character of the 
house, and no sooner does he realize its im- 
portance than he becomes very curious to 
study into the matter. 

I very well recollect that some years ago, 
not long after I began to call the attention 
of others to this subject, when in fact I was 
just commencing a series of articles on 
“The Philosophy of Food,” in a Western 
magazine, a friend, an LL.D., who had taken 
quite a fancy to the topic, remarked, as we 
were sitting down to dinner one day, with 
company: “ Yes, I like this idea of the phi- 
losophy of food; it opens a wide field for 
investigation ; for example, suppose now we 
inquire into the medicinal qualities of the 
onion.” 

You may imagine my consternation, and 
what a broad subject, indeed, I felt as if I 
had upon my hands. Should I tell the 
learned gentleman that food and medicine 
were two very different things? that it was 
not a question of restoring lost health, but 
of maintaining health and of imparting the 
right amount of nutriment in a wholesome 
and agreeable manner? Indeed, I felt so 
forcibly that the bottom of the whole argu- 
ment had fallen out, and that said gentle- 
man, and perhaps all those at the table, 
would need to learn their alphabet over 
again before going into this subject, that I 
concluded to maintain a judicious, if not a 
brilliant silence. 





I believe the times have |’ 


changed since then; if they have not, my 
audience certainly has, and I take it for 
granted that the subject can be narrowed 
down into discussable limits, if not to a 
dinner-table topic. _ But since the 
MEDICAL PROPERTIES 

have been called for, suppose we take a 
glance at them, and perhaps some light may 
be thrown on the general subject. One of 
the first things we shall find is that the 
onion tribe has most decided medical prop- 
erties, unlike the most of the common fruits, 
grains, and vegetables about which we have 
been talking. Excellent authorities make 
its composition to be mucilage, albumen, 
fibrous matter, water, and oil. The latter 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
entire tribe to which the onion belongs, but 
is strongest in the garlic, which is therefore 
generally used for the purposes of extrac- 
tion. Strong as we generally consider the 
garlic, it requires one hundred weight of it 
to produce three or four ounces of the oil. 
This is a dark brownish yellow in appear- 
ance, and heavier than water. It contains, 
like other essential oils, both carbon and 
hydrogen, and it has, in addition, a small 
proportion of sulphur, to which it owes its 
peculiar smell. | It is known as sulphuret of 
allyle—allium being the generic name of the 
plants. Of the intensity of the odor of this 
oil, we leave those to judge who have ap- 
preciated the fact that it requires from 
twenty-five to thirty pounds of garlic to 
produce a single ounce of it. It is this oil 
which resists the powers of digestion and 
assimilation in the human system, and, re- 
taining all its characteristics, finds it way 
out through all the usual avenues of secre- 
tion and excretion, tainting everything with 
its offensive odor, until at last it is all ex- 
pelled. It is a very common, but a very 
great mistake to suppose that this is due to 
the presence of the onion in the stomach. 
It is the oil unchanged in the blood, thrown 
out through the breath, perspiration, and 
excretions. To the presence of this oil is 
due all the wonderful medical properties of 
this class of vegetables. 

So penetrating is this oil, that even when 
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the garlic or onion is applied as a poultice, 
the small amount of oil thus taken in im- 
parts its odor to the breath, urine, sweat, 
and even to the taste. Its properties are a 
wonderful list. It is called a stimulant, di- 
uretic, expectorant, rubefacient, tonic, irri- 
tant, carminative, etc. If given in over- 
doses, it produces flatulence, hemorrhoids, 
headache, and fever. It has come to be 
mostly rejected for internal use. When the 
hull is applied as a poultice, it often produces 
violent pain, inflammation, and sometimes 
blistering. When eaten freely, it produces a 
stimulating effect, thirst, and activity of the 
various excretory organs. It is a little sur- 
prising that after all this it is not called a 
poison ; but in almost the same breath it is 
coolly said that onions do not agree with 
all persons, especially with dyspeptics—that 
they affect in the same way all who eat 
largely of them. 

All this certainly sheds some light on the 
natural characteristics of the onion, espe- 
cially with respect to its medicinal proper- 
ties. But even this is not all; the onion 
claims kindred, through this remarkable 
essential oil, with several other articles, 
used mostly as condiments. 


HORSE-RADISH, MUSTARD, AND ASA- 
FETIDA.. 


It is this same oil which gives pungency 
to horse-radish and to mustard, and we may 
add their medicinal properties also. There 
is, however, in their case another ingredient, 
called cyanogen. The same substance, with 
the addition of another proportion of sul- 
phur, is the essential oil that gives character 
to the plant known as asafetida. Most peo- 
ple know of the reputation of the dried juice 
of this plant for high odor, though they may 
not also be aware of the fact that the na- 
tives of Western Asia use it as a condiment 
with as much relish as the Frenchman uses 
his garlic or the Spaniard his onion. 

“Coarse,” you say, “ uncultured, barbar- 
ic;”" and we say yes, and so is the use of 
any substance which proclaims itself out of 
all the pores of the body. It is essentially 
coarse, and there is no help for it, as I see, 
but to become intelligent as to its real prop- 
erties. The great rule of a right diet is to 





use nothing as food, or with our food, nor 
to take into the alimentary canal anything 
but alimentary substances, including, be- 
sides, their natural débris, which passes off 
by the proper channel. 

We have vivid recollections of the coarse 
impressions made upon a youthful mind 
when in the spring of the year, after the 
wild leeks had made their appearance, a 
single Indian would so taint the air of a 
room that it would soon become unendura- 
ble, showing a lack of culture as marked as 
that of the old red cow, who often brought 
us milk that was equally unendurable. It is 
essentially a barbaric practice, whether In- 
dian, bovine, Dutch, French, or American. 
It is true that 


MANY AUTHORITIES 


can be quoted to show that the onion is a 
most wholesome vegetable; that it is con- 
sidered one of the best specifics for scurvy ; 
that it was sent to our poor soldiers in the 
South during the late war in large quanti- 
ties, and with excellent sanitary results ; 
that the Spanish or the Italian peasant who 
makes his dinner on an onion and a bit of 
bread, can work longer and better than the 
beef-fed English navvy, and, more than all 
the rest, that a great many people like on- 
ions. But what does all this prove? Only 
that onions are better than no fresh food ; 
better than salt food. It is true also that 
onions can be transported in good condi- 
tion to warm climates better than many 
other vegetables. It is very possible, too, 
that onions and bread make a better diet 
than beef and bread. I am very certain 
that I should much sooner risk onions than 
pork. But it does not follow that onions 
are better than most other vegetables, and 
there are excellent reasons for thinking that 
they are not so good as most others. One 
of the best of these reasons is that it is me- 
dicinal, that it has qualities which excite to 
strong action different from ordinary food. 
It is acknowledged to be a stimulant. 


MEDICINES ARE NOT FOOD, 


and we do not wish to eat medicines. 
There is no question but that there are 
substances which contain both wholesome 
and unwholesome elements, those which 
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are both poisonous and nutritious ; but why 
should we eat them so long as we have 
an abundance of those which are purely 
wholesome? If people are suffering with 
scurvy, and we can get onions to them in 
larger quantities, and more expeditiously 
than other things which may be as good or 
even better, why, send onions, of course. 
But if we have exaggerated ideas of the 
onion, compared with other vegetables or 
with fruits, it might happen that we should 
send onions when we could send something 
better. It is certainly best to understand 
the matter. 

But such emergencies are, after all, but a 
minor part of the case. Onions are largely 
raised and eaten for every-day fare, and 
very often precisely because they are con- 
sidered wholesome. It is true that in mod- 
ern society, and among people who have 
some regard for the amenities of life, they 
are kept for rainy days and for days when 
the eaters do not expect to see company. 
But, then, if one is called out unexpectedly, 
or has some dear friend come to see her, 
she feels in a most awkward dilemma. Cus- 
tom requires that she should offer the kiss 
of welcome to such a lady friend. If she 
does it, she will make herself repulsive ; if 
not, she must apologize, and of course give 
the reason, which is almost as bad. If it is 
a gentleman, he too may perceive it, even 
at a distance, and it is really very embarrass- 
ing to ask him if he does so, or to apolo- 
gize. Why, then, not cut the gordian knot 
by leaving the offending article entirely out 
of the dietary? ‘Oh, but I do love onions!” 
is the response you will hear to this ques- 
tion, “ and then they are so healthy! I eat 
them whenever I get a chance.” 

The best reply others can make is a sneer 
at modern wisdom. They ask us if we think 
we know so much more than those people 
who lived hundreds of years ago, and we 
can only reply that if we do not, we ought 
to, for we have all they knew to build on, 
and we ought certainly to add something to 
it. Physiology is almost as much of a mod- 
ern science as chemistry. It is a science 
also which depends upon actual discovery 
and experiment. It is not many centuries 
since we learned of the circulation of the 





blood, and any considerable acquaintance 
with the nature and process of gastric di- 
gestion dates back not over fifty years. The 
question for us to consider is whether we 
shall profit by these discoveries of science. 

If you are fearful of losing your favorite 
onion entirely, we may perhaps comfort 
you by saying that it can be very greatly 
improved by being 

PROPERLY COOKED. 

This is not the only instance in the vegeta- 
ble world where poisonous and nutritious 
matters are mingled in the same product, 
as we had occasion to mention in the case 
of the potato; and tapioca is a still more 
noted instance. The volatile oil of the 
onion is, we believe, the only thing objec- 
tionable, and much of this can he driven off 
by boiling. That much of it does often pass 
off in that manner, is evident enough to any 
one who comes within long range of the 
onion-boiler. It is diffused through the air, 
and fixes itself obstinately on many porous 
objects with which it comes in contact. Its 
vapors ascending from the kitchen often 
pervade the whole house, and greet the en- 
tering guest in a most offensive manner. 
The house, and especially the room in which 
onions have been cooked, is often not de- 
odorized in twenty-four hours, and the stale 
odor is worse, if possible, than the fresh. 
All this can not wall be avoided, unless you 


have the odors carried up chimney—a very 
good thing to do, but hardly worth the 
while for the sake of having onions to eat. 
If the boiling is continued from one-third to 
one-half longer than usual, the oil may be 
so nearly expelled that they will affect the 


breath but very slightiy. In this condition 
they are about as wholesome and as nutri- 
tious as turnips. If any think that they will 
then pay for all the annoyance of the odor 
in the house, they must be their own judges ; 
but if they ask me, I should beg them to 
forewarn me what days they would be cook- 
ing onions, so that I might remain away. 
In frying, the oil is still more offensive, and 
as the cooking is done so much more quick- 
ly, it does not have time to be so thoroughly 
removed, and yet the extraordinary fondness 
of some people for fried onions is so great 
as to suggest to any thoughtful person that 
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it is unnatural and hurtful. I once knew a 
lady who could not avoid fried onions if they 
were on the table, though she knew very 
well that she would suffer for every mouth- 
ful; and another, who would occasionally 
prepare them for herself and eat them with 
rare gusto, only to be laid up by an inevi- 
table fit of sickness of two or three days’ 
duration. It is often urged in excuse that 
the amount of this acrid oil is small; but 
we see that what it lacks in amount it 
makes up in intensity. There is much less 
of it in the same weight of onions than in 
garlic, and yet the little that escapes in peel- 
ing the latter, so poisons the eyes that they 
secrete their peculiar lubricating fluid co- 
piously. This is nature’s method of pre- 
venting this acrid volatile oil from injuring 
the delicate texture of the eye. But this 
does not entirely prevent it, and the eyes 
often feel the effects of it for hours, if not 
for days afterward. It is well, then, if 
onions must be peeled, to sit in a draught 
of air, which will take away the floating oil 
as much as possible. 

Baking onions is less objectionable on ac- 
count of the odor in the house; but if the 
oil does not escape, it is still in the onion, 
and it is therefore still more objectionable 
for food. Another proof of the strength of 
this oil is the length of time which it will 
cling to the knife with which the bulbs are 
peeled. Washing, and often scouring, fails 
to take it off; so that where onions are 
much used, a knife is kept for this special 
purpose. Other utensils are often thus set 
aside, and thus in various ways we see that 
it is so foul a thing, and that we really put 
ourselves much out of the way in its use. 
An item has gone the rounds of the papers 
that “onions are good for wakefulness: eat 
two or three small ones before going to 
bed.” That may be proof that they are 


“medicinal,” but no proof whatever that | 


they are good for food. 
VARIETIES. 

We will admit, however, that there are 
very great differences in onions in this re- 
spect. As the garlic is much stronger than 
the onion, so some kinds of onions have far 
more of this poisonous oil than others. In 
general, the red onions have much more of 





it than the yellow, and the yellow more than 
the white. It is also true that those grown 
in warmer latitudes and in warmer soils are 
milder—other things being equal. It is said 
that the famous Egyptian onions, which the 
children of Israel remembered with so much 
regret, when they journeyed in the wilder- 
ness, were probably very much more deli- 
cious than any we can produce. We have 
some imported onions which are milder 
than the native grown. It is also said that 
if we give two seasons to the growth of our 
bulbs, they will be greatly improved in fla- 
vor. It is even said that we can rival the 
Spanish onion in this way. Let the seeds 
be sown late, or where they will attain but 
a small growth the first year, and then set 
these small onions out the next spring and 
they will make large, handsome, and mild- 
flavored bulbs. Some cultivators always 
save their small unmarketable onions and 
use them in this way. The potato-onion is 
cultivated in this manner, and it is generally 
considered milder than many other sorts. 
A red onion is scarcely fit for anything but 
soups. Here its high flavor goes a long 
way. Even then it is a disagreeable thing 
to handle. I would almost as soon have a 
moist fish in the kitchen for high bouquet. 
HYGIENIC DISUSE. 

Many people who have made a study of 
the hygienic use of food, have discarded 
onions entirely from their dietary. In some 
hygienic institutions they never make their 
appearance. It is true that they are “ vege- 
tables,” and just here comes in a valid objec- 
tion to the use of the word “ vegetarian” in 
its accepted sense. There are a great many 
poisonous things in the vegetable kingdom 
which no one thinks of eating ; and there 
are a great many more in the ordinary diet- 
ary which ought to be turned oui, such as 
peppers and spices. And would I then pro- 
hibit the use of the onion? Not exactly; 
but I would open the eyes of every one to 
its true character, to its noisomeness and 
its hurtfulness, so that they would no longer 
wish to eat it. That is the true method of 
procedure with reyard to all dietetics ; the 
inhibition must come from one’s own intel- 
ligence and self-denial, or it is of small value 
and will not be permanent, and we must 
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know these things fo: ourselves. If we de- 
pend on what the doctors say, or on what 
this or that authority says, we shall veer 
around like any weathercock; but if we 
weigh, examine, and judge for ourselves, 
there is some hope for permanence, and this 
is the only proper method for reasoning 
creatures. 
RECIPES. 


SteweD Ontons.—Have the hands, knife, and 
onions wet with water while peeling them, or 
peel them entirely under water. Place them in 
a tin or a porcelain-lined kettle (keep some old 
tin for the purpose) with plenty of water and 
boil rapidly, at least one-third longer than the 
time usually allowed ; toward the last, cook more 
slowly. Do not change the water, for this would 
waste much of the nutrition and gain but little 
with regard to the oil which goes off with the 
steam. Stew down the water until it is creamy ; 
dish this for a dressing to the onions. If you 
have nice fresh cream, add a little to the dress- 
ing and pour it over them as you dish them, but 
do not scald the cream. Or use, instead of the 
cream, a little oatmeal milk, added before the 
onions are removed from the fire ; use ng butter, 
pepper, or salt. If well cooked from one and 
a half to three hours, atcording to the kind, they 
will not taint the breath perceptibly, though that 
is more than we can say of the room in which 
they are cooked. 


STRAWBERRY Pupprne.—Cook one half pint 
crushed pearl barley for one hour in three half 
pints of water in a double boiler ; then measure a 
quantity of hulled and cleaned strawberrics, 
equal to the bulk of the cooked barley, and 
sweeten to the taste, either with sugur or with 
finely-chopped golden dates. The sourer sorts 
of strawberries will bear the necessary cooking 
better than the more delicate sorts. Bake fifteen 
or twenty minutes, according to the heat of the 
oven, and serve cold. 


STRAWBERRY Pre.—Make a crust of *‘ A’’ oat- | 


ineal by wetting it with one-fourth water, letting 
it stand five minutes, and roll it out carefully to 
one-cighth of an inch thick ; line an oiled pie- 
dish with this and place the dressed berries on 
it. Have already cooked some of the best 
coarse oatmeal, one part in six of water, in a 
double boiler for two or three hours. Then 
strain off the thin part hot upon the berries, al- 
ready laid in the crust, barely covering them ; 
sct at once into a moderate oven, and bake most- 
ly on the bottom for twenty minutes. If the 
berries are very swect and tender, the crast may 
be baked first, being very careful not to scorch 
it, and the berries and oatmeal milk may be put 
in afterward. Serve cold. 


Cocoanut Musu.—Place in a double boiler 
any of the kiads of whole, crushed, or cracked 
wheat with the quantity of water required to 
make them of the thickness when done which 
suits you best. (By the way, if this is a matter 
not yet decided by yourself, better decide it at 
once, measuring carefully, so that you will know 
how to proportion every time hereafter). Pearled 
wheat will be the better for cooking as much as 
four hours ; cracked pearled wheat, three hours ; 
and crushed wheat, from forty to sixty minutes. 
When fully set, stir in with each, one heaping 
spoonful of desiccated cocoanut to each half 
pint of the raw whoa‘. This will make a mush 
which will be good enough to eat without any 
other dressing. When molded and eaten cold 
with cream or milk, it makes a dessert or a sup- 
per dish quite rich and delicate enough for any 
one. Letit be put into small ornamental molds, 
turned out upon a saucer or dessert plate, and 
sweet, well-ripened strawberries be added with 
the cream, and you will have a dish handsomer, 
better, and more appetizing than the most deli- 
cate charlotte-russe. JULIA COLMAN. 





> 


TESTS FOR SOAP.—The soaps in use for 
laundry purposes, and in fact for all pur- 
poses, are largely adulterated. One of the 
tests of impurity is the cheapness of the 





article, but that does not apply to all cases. 
| Two or three experiments easily tried by 
the housekeeper are these : 
The so-called Spoon Test.—A good 
| quality of soap sometimes shows dark and 
light shades, but it soon changes into a 
| dark shade if a spoonful of soap be held 
over a spirit or other flame, and although 
it becomes soft, it does not, if good, become 
liquid, as occurs with an inferior quality. 
Separation by Salt.— Weigh a certain 
quantity of soap, and cut it into small 
pieces, allowing it to melt in a pan of water 
placed over the fire, adding a handful of 
salt to the water, and allowing it to boil. 
The soap-lather should not run over the 
pan, or overboil. Now try and see if the 
soap allows itself to be easily separated from 
the water; if not, add some more soap till 
this takes place, when the whole may be 
allowed to cool, skimming off the lather, 
drying, and weighing it. As in the previous 
case, the loss of weight between the first 
and last weighings represents the adultera- 
tions of the soap. 
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To Render Wocd Incombustible.— 
Since it has been discovered that cloth can 
be made almost indestructible by fire, we see 
no good reason why wood can not be treated 
by a similar process; and, if practicable, we 
may yet have houses with their contents entire- 
ly fire-proof. The Boston Yournal of Chemistry 
says that it not only can be done, but that it 
has been demonstrated by the most rigid ex- 
periment that wood immersed in a “ pickle” 
of a solution of tungstate of soda can not be 
ignited under any of the ordinary conditions to 
which it may be exposed. The tungstate is 
made by the addition of tungstate to lime of 
hydrochloric acid and salt, affording as a by- 
product chloride of lime in large quantities. 
The action of the tungstate upon soft woods 
is to render them quite hard as well as incom- 
bustible, and it also acts as a preservative 
against dry-rot. 

Sticks and boards of the prepared wood 
have been saturated with kerosene oil and 
set on fire; the oil burned off entirely with- 
out igniting the wood. Two small houses 
have been built, one of ordinary pine wood, 
the other of the prepared wood, and fires of 
great urgency kindled in each. The one of 
ordinary wood was quickly consumed, while 
the other was left only slightly charred. 

Pseudo-Gold.—There are many imita- 
tions of gold, the best coming trom France. 
A recent attainment in the same line consists 
of 100 parts by weight of pure copper, 14 zinc 
or tin, 6 magnesia, 3.6 sal ammoniac, 1 8 burnt 
limestone, and g cream of tartar. The copper 
is first melted, then the magnesia, sal am- 
moniac, limestone, and cream of tartar in 
powder are gradually added-separately. The 
whole is kept stirred for half an hour, the 
zinc or tin being dropped in piece by piece, 
the stirring being kept up till they melt. Last 
of all the crucible is covered and the mass 
kept in fusion for 35 minutes. The scum be- 
ing removed, the metal is poured into molds. 
The alloy is fine-grained, malleable, and takes 
ahigh polish. It does not easily oxidize. 


More on the Blue Glass TlUusion. 
—General Pleasonton and his followers have 
insisted that one important property of the 
blue ray obtained through colored glass is its 
exciting electric action in the human body. 
This assertion has been made in the face of 
well settled scientific opinion on the actinic 
qualities of the different colors of the spec- 
trum. 

Prof. James Dewar writes of some recent 
experiments in the last number of Nature. 
Fish, lobsters, frogs, rabbits, pigeons, and 
even humanity itself, were subjected to these 
experiments, which consisted in applying one 
pole of an electric circuit to some place in 
the back of the neck, and the other pole to 
oae of the eyes, A galvanometer was intro- 
duced into the circuit. In most of the ex- 
periments the animals were quieted with an- 
wsthetics. When the apparatus was arranged, 








light was suddenly admitted, and the result, 
as shown by the galvanometer. was an im- 
mediate increase of the flow of eleciricity. 
The process was also tried with variously- 
colored lights, the spectrum colors and those 
obtained by the use of tinted or absorptive 
media. The invariable deduction is that the 
electrical excitement is simply proportioned 
to the amount of light. The most luminous 
rays have the greatest power, yellow much 
exceeding the other colored rays. Counting 
the power of yellow at 16, that of green-blue 
is only 10; decided blue, 7; light blue, 5. 


Insect Nerves Correspondent with 
Development,—The nervous system of the 
Hymenoptera (bees, wasps, ants, sawflies, etc.) 
has been studied by E. Brandt. He describes 
certain pedunculate bodies whose develop- 
ment, as originally discovered by Dujardin, 
correspond with the degree of develop- 
ment of the instincts and intelligence in the 
different species. Brandt’s researches now 
enable him to prove that this is the case also 
for the different sexes of the same species. 
Thus in the worker of the honey bee they are 
of immense size, while they are slightly de- 
veloped in the queen and in the males. 


French Notes on Luminous 
Flames,—According to the Yournal of Sci- 
ence and Art, Dr. Karl Hinmann has publish- 
ed an elaborate discussion on this subject, 
in which he concludes that the theory of 
Davy must be altered, but need not be re- 
placed by a new hypothesis. From a discus- 
sion of the work of previous observers, and 
a variety of experiments on the diminution 
and restoration of luminosity in hydrocarbon 
flames, and on the distance between flame 
and burner, he arrives at the following con- 
clusions : 


(1). The fact that a gas flame does not 
rest upon the burner, nor a candle-flame upon 
the wick, as also the fact that a flame never 
directly touches a cold body held within itr, 
is to be explained by the cooling action ex- 
ercised upon the gas by its surroundings 
The combustible gases are cooled through- 
out a definite space below their ignition-tem- 
perature ; the flame is therefore extinguished. 
This conclusion is opposed to that of Gloch- 
mann. 

(2). The very considerable distance noticed 
between the burner and the flame of a gas 
issuing under high pressure, or mixed with 
a large column of an indifferent gas, can not 
be accounted for on the grounds put forward 
by Bonevides. The production of such a 
distance is*much rather to be traced to the 
cooling action of the stream of gas and of the 
outer air, and perhaps more especially to the 
fact that the velocity of the stream of gas in 
the neighborhood of the burner is greater than 
the velocity of propagation of ignition within 
the gas. 

(3). In order that ‘other circumstances con- 
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ditioning the effect may be removed, the 
velocity of propagation of ignition must be 
equal to that of the gas-stream at the point, 
situated some distance from the burner, where 
the flame begins. 

Determination of the velocity of ignition 
should be made under these conditions for 
different gases ; and since this magnitude is a 
function of the difference between ignition 
and combustion temperatures, conclusions 
may be drawn from such experiments re- 
garding the relations existing between these 
points. 

(4). The velocity of propagation of ignition 
may be easily determined for solid and liquid 
combustible bodies; and the numbers so 
obtained may be regarded as comparative 
quantitative expressions for the liability to 
ignition of these substances. 


Weight of an Atom.—On the absolute 
weight of atoms, M. J. Annaheim’s conclu- 
sion is that in dilute solutions of fuchsine, 
©.00000002 gram. of the substance can be de- 
tected by the naked eye. If we assume that 
in a drop of the solution there is one molecule 
of fuchsine, and at least this amount must be 
present, the weight of an atom of hydrogen 
would be 0,00000000059 gram. A similar ex- 
periment with cyanine gave similar results. 


Reclaiming the Colorado Desert. 
—At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. Wozencraft, the originator of the plan 
to reclaim the Colorado desert, was intro- 





(June, 
duced and gave an interestiag account of 
the scheme. According to his theory the 
desert was once a portion of the bed of the 
gulf of California, but the deposits brought 
down from the mountains by the rivers 
formed a bar that eventually cut off the 
waters at what is now the head of the gulf, 
and what remained was gradually evaporated. 
The desert has been shown by the surveys of 
Lieutenant Williamson to be over 70 feet 
below the level of the ocean, and by turning 
the waters of the Colorado into irrigating 
canals around the borders of the desert, the 
land can be utilized for agricultural pur- 
poses. By thus reducing the temperature a 
rainfall will be caused over the desert and 
the adjacent counties of San Diego and San 
Bernardino in California. Dr. Wozencraft 
expects to obtain assistance from the Federal 
Government in carrying out his project, and 
has sent bills to be introduced before the 
next Congress, providing means for prose- 
cuting the work. 


Dr. Johnson, of Baltimore, in 7h: 
Monthly Microscopical Fournal, suggests the 
following simple plan for making mounts for 
the microscope stage well-centered. After 
cleansing a slide, choose the better surface 
for the object. Center the slide upon a turn- 
table, with the better side down, rotate the 
table, and at the same time trace with a pen 
a circle in ink. This dries in a moment, is 
an easy guide to the preparer, and can readily 
be washed off, whatever treatment the slide 
may receive, 
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[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains, The true farmer is he who can plan, ditect, and control skillfully.) 





As this department ts one which should contain the 
most recent gleanings of wisdom and experience, our 
readers and friends in the rural districts are invit- 
ed te send us any items ef value to jeulturists in 

al, and which should have a wide circulation. 
7 credit will,in every case, be given te the con- 
tributor. 





How to Choose a Farm,.—We find an 
excellent digest of the points to be consider- 
ed in selecting a farm in the Mew York Times: 


“In selecting a farm it is necessary to deter- | 
mine previously the special object for which | 


it is sought. There are some lands that 
are absolutely worthless at any price as 
compared with others. There are tracts of 


sandy land covered with scrub oaks and | 
stumps, that may be purchased at ten dollars | 


per acre, that are really worth less than noth- 
ing as compared with lands of fair quality 
and ready for cultivation at one hundred dol- 
lars an acre. Quality of the land is the first 
consideration, and quality consists in texture 
and productiveness of soil; a certain reten- 
tiveness as well as permeability of the sub- 
soil, by which the permanence of fertility 
and natural drainage are secured ; a surface 











these be ploughing and cultivation of crops, 
or pasturage of live-stock and supply of water. 
Upon the texture of the soil depend the ease 
and cheapness with which it may be worked, 
and, in some degree, its productiveness. A 
heavy, tenacious clay is a very costly soil to 
work, and although when thoroughly worked 
and well manured, is one of the most perma- 
nently fertile of soils, yet it is only by skillful 
management that it can be made profitable. 
A clay loam, based upon limestone, is an 
easier soil to work, and may be made equally 
fertile and as permanently profitable as a 
heavy clay, at less cost. A lighter soil than 
this, having a greater proportion of sand, but 
et not coming under the character of a sandy 
oam, with a sub-soil of clay not very reten 
tive of water, is the most profitable soil to 
work under all circumstances.” 


How to Raise Celery.—Formerly, 
says a writer in the American Cultivator, \t 
was thought celery must be planted in trench- 
es, and this expensive method had a long 
following; but now our market gardeners 


properly adapted to farm operations, whether | plant the seed in rows, with onions or other 
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crops; and after the first crop is out, they 
commence earthing up the celery. It may be 
sown about the first of May in the open 
ground, or earlier if hot-beds are used. As 
the seeds are very small, they require but 
light covering, and the seed-bed should be 
made fine and rich. Celery is a hardy plant, 
and will stand a low temperature ; it loves a 
cool, moist atmosphere. The young plants 
should be transplanted into the blanching 
rows as early as the middle or last of June, 
for early use, and during August for winter 
use. Some cultivators recommend later 
transplanting, to run a plow twice in the 
same furrow, and in opposite directions, 
making what farmers call a dead furrow, and 
to fill it with well-rotted compost. Rows 
should be three feet apart for the dwarf kinds, 
and the plants ten inches from each other in 
the rows. The earthing-up process should 
commence early and be continued at frequent 
intervals. This earthing should only be done 
when the plant is dry, and in the early stages, 
is best done by clasping the stems with one 
hand and packing the dirt closely around 
them with the other; afterward it may be 
done with a hoe or a spade, 

Leaning Trees,—Often in a fine or- 
chard we find one or more trees leaning over 
so far as to destroy the beauty of the whole 
orchard. It is also much more difficult to 
cultivate around a leaning tree. This may 
easily be remedied, while the trees are 
young, by partially digging up and reylant- 
ing the trees. The roots will usually be 
found smallest on the side from which the 
tree leans; and, therefore, these roots should 
be loosened from the earth, the tree set ina 
perpendicular position, and carefully fastened 
by stakes and guys and the earth replaced 
around the roots. It would be well to add 


some rich compost to promote their growth. | 


If, as is very probable, the to> of the tree has 
become one-sided it should be pruned so as 
to restore the balance. 
“righted up” pear trees six inches through 
the stem; but the best way is to look after 
the young trees and not permit them to de- 


part from the way of uprightness.— Journal 


of Horticulture. 


Salti ~ Catile.—The Country Gentile- | 


man published a letter in which some points 
with regard to feeding cattle with salt are 
discussed. The writer takes the ground from 
his own experience, that salt is altogether 
unnecessary. He says: “ There is another 
class of farmers who think the matter scarcely 
worth mentioning, because the idea that cat- 
tle need salt is to their minds perfectly ab- 
surd. They never salt their cattle. That 
very close observer and careful experimenter, 
L. S. Hardin, of Kentucky, is among the lat- 
ter class. I am among those who have been 
taught that cattle should be salted, and either 
place salt where they have free access to it 
or give it to them in their feed every day. 
“An experiment was made by Mr. Willard 
Turk, of Portland, to see exactly how much 
salt per day each dairy cow would consume 











throughout the year. He reports that they 
will eat (when they have free access to it) from 
theee to five ounces per day each; that they 
will consumé less in June, or when the grass 
is young and tender, than in July, and less in 
July than August. The quantity of salt eaten 
by a cow is also varied by her being in milk 
or being dry. When giving milk, she requires 
more salt. His conclusions on the whole are 
that the drier, older or harder the grass (or 
other feed) is, the more salt the cow needs to 
assist to carry on the digestive process— 
everything else being equal. 

“Last November, at the request of Mr. 
Hardin, I placed my four pet Alderney calves 
and six yearling Alderney heifers on their 
usual winter diet, minus the salt. This was 
kept up till the first of February. They had 
been in the habit of eating all the salt they 
wanted, from the time they began to eat hay 
or grass, at a few weeks old, till November ; 
and then from November till February first, 
not having one grain of salt. 

“ Almost every one here prophesied that 
they would not do well. But I have never 
had ten head of young animals winter any 
better. When, on February Ist, we gave 
them salt, they appeared to be just moder- 
ately pleased with it,and ate it with the same 
relish as if it had been their weekly or daily 
allowance.” 


What becomes of the Nitrogen? 
—In the course of more than twenty years 
of experience, a prominent writer has as- 
certained that harvest plants do not by any 
means take up all the nitrogen which has 


| been put into the soil in the form of manure, 


or of ammonia, or other concentrated sub- 
stances. Even if land be manured with the 
same amount of nitrogenous matters, and the 
same plants be cultivated, not half of the ni- 
trogen is abstracted from the manure. Of the 


| remainder, a certain part is to be met with in 


hey | the form of «mmonia in the drainage water, 
In this way we have | 


and a considerably large amount occurs 


| therein as nitric acid, a large part of the nitro- 


gen being abstracted from the manure in this 
way. 

Wake your orchards your poultry 
yards. Fruit trees and poultry have an affin- 
ity for each other in more ways than one. 
The busy chicks find every bug, worm, and 
egg that sooner or later work harm to the 
trees, and their droppings enrich and pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. Clip 
their wings if they exhibit a desire to climb 
for fruit. 


Cheap Pouttry-VYard Fence.—Set 
posts firmly in the ground, six feet high, and 
eight feet apart. Take No.9 wire and stretch 
it from post to post outside, fastening with 
staples of wire driven into the posts. Take 
lath, lapping under wire two inches, This 
makes a cheap, durable, and pretty fence 
seven feet and ten inches high, and is fowl 
tight. The wires should be left somewhat 
slack, as interweaving the laths will make it 
up.—Poultry World. 
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EXPERIENCES AND PROSPECTS. 


Ww this number the sixty-fourth vol- 

ume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL closes, and a half year in which many 
events of great importance in public and 
private life have occurred. The reader can 
glance back and recall calamities by railway, 
by fire, by flood, which have made whole 
communities a scene of mourning. Nations 
have been in grievous perplexity over diffi- 
culties internal and external. Our own na- 
tion passed through an ordeal in February 
which tested to the foundation the sound- 
ness of our political system and the integ- 
rity of our statesmen, In Europe the jeal- 
ousies, reproaches, and suspicions which at 
first were expressed in protracted diplo- 
matic negotiations have culminated in the 
outbreak of war, and for the hundredth time, 
perhaps, in modern history, the Turk is set 
in battle array; but now he is forced to the 
defense of his name and place as a Eu- 
ropean nation, His Mohammedan intoler- 
ance may be urged as the pretext for the 
advance of the armies of Russia, but the 
intelligent observer of Continental affairs 
would impute the offensiveness of the 
Slave to his imperious requirement of an 
unobstructed outlet to the Mediterranean, 


with perhaps other commercial advantayes, 
which it would be civil death to Turkey to 
| accord peaceably. The situation is an ex- 
| vently to be hoped that the counsel of wis- 
| dom will stay the rash hands that would 
precipitate a general war. In the struggle 
as it is, may our nation exhibit exemplary 
| prudence in her relations with the bellig- 
| erents. 

In the contentions of nations we see rep- 
resented on a grand scale the warring of the 
mental faculties ; excited propensity rearing 
itself against the amiable motions of moral 
sentiment; selfishness and malignancy re- 
pelling the mild overtures of prudence and 
Education, refinement, moral cult- 
ure, bring about in the individual that 
mental balance which manifests itself in a 


reason, 


harmonious, continent life, and in the nation 
the elements of harmony and disorder pre- 
ponderate, according to the degree of the 
general culture of the people. 

In our own country the administration of 
perplexing social and political questions 
has been marked with so much calmness 
and forbearance*on the part of both those 
in authority and the people, that we hare 
reason to be grateful and to feel more con- 
fident in the strength of the popular senti- 
ment of peace and good-will. In some sec- 
tions trickery and demagogism have too 





long exercised an almost absolute sway, but 
| the masses are beginning to realize their 
| blindness in submitting to men intent upon 
personal aggrandizement, and are moving 
to bring about a change in official quarters, 
which shall subserve public interests and 
promote private enterprise. 

Although the return wave of industrial 
and commercial activity has not set in with 
that fullness which many had predicted, yet 
| the outlook is encouraging to all whose pur- 
| suits have place in the great circle of human 
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usefulness and interdependence. The mills 


of New England are responding to fresh 


could not travel at his will through the coun- 
try as he can to-day, except at the risk of rob- 


demands for their fabrics ; the diligent me- | bery or personal harm. To-day the laws are 


chanic is resuming his place by the bench 
or the forge; there are rumors of a large 
influx of immigrants from Europe during 
the summer, and of an increased demand 
abroad for the products of our factories and 
fields. 
aging. Meanwhile it will be our aim to 


These things are certainly encour- 


promote a healthful, robust activity of mind 
and body by offering to all who will read 
such counsel for their guidance in sickness 
or health as the facts of Phrenology and 
Physiology may supply ; and with the open- 
ing of volume sixty-fifth, we hope to find 
that our efforts are appreciated by an in- 
creasing list of readers, and that the gospel 
of mental and physical health will have a 
wider scope. 





> 


DECREASE OF CRIME. 

N one of the articles of this number allu- 

sion is made to the persistence of crimi- 
nal impulses in human nature, notwithstand- 
ing the general advance of civilized society 
in moral tone. Deeds are committed now 
and then whose atrocity is as shocking as 
any recorded in the ages past; but the dif- 
ference between A.D, 1500 and A.D. 1877 in 
the number of malign wickednesses is very 
considerable. A hundred years ago con- 
duct was tolerated in the best circles which 
to-day would be regarded as very improper, 
if not disgraceful. The style of literature 
most affected by fashionable society in the 
time of George II. and George III, when 
Richardson, Smollett, and Fielding were to 
the public what Wilkie Collins, George El- 
iot, James, and Holland are now, would not 
be countenanced to-day in a circulating li- 
brary having good claim to a decent reputa- 
tion. A hundred years ago a man having the 
appearance of being in good circumstances 





| administered with better effect, and people 


at large entertain kind sentiments for the 
stranger who bears not the manner of the 
shiftless vagabond. Crimes which curdle 
the blood are usually traceable to causes 
which are avoidable by the methods of in- 
telligent culture. Congenital defects, igno- 
rance, vicious associations, and intemperate 
habits constitute the bulk of these causes. 
It is to us one of the most encouraging feat- 
ures of modern progress that the relation of 
organism to character and conduct is a sub- 
ject whose careful study occupies the atten- 
tion of many of the best scientists. Many 
results of practical benefit to asylum and 
prison usage have been obtained, and the 
increasing interest in the matter must lead 
to further improvements. 

Society can not be too well informed on 
matters which vitally affect mind and body, 
The facts which lie at the foundation of hu- 
man existence, and which exercise a deter- 
mining influence upon the individual for 
weal or woe, should be trumpeted abroad. 
How we make or mar our mental fortunes 
and the lives of our children should be 
taught with the utmost freedom, “The 
truth makes free." The man who is en- 
slaved by his propensities is the most mis- 
erable of wretches. That same man, eman- 
cipated by a knowledge of himself, and the 
developed exercise of reason and the moral 
sentiments, may prove a most useful mem- 
ber of the community. If we can enlighten 
the masses with respect to themselves — 
show them how their vices and irregulari- 
ties are due to improper training and unbal- 
anced physical conditions—we shall bring 
about a revolution in criminal statistics, and 
almost deprive the judge and the jailor of 
employment, 
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WILLIAM A MUHLENBERG, D.D. 

N the life and death of this eminent man, 

we have an exemplification of the nobil- 
ity and efficiency of practical Christianity. 
Professedly a minister of the Episcopal 
Church, his spirit was nevertheless of that 
true catholic sort which embraces every- 
thing human in its purview of benevolence. 
Dying at eighty, he was still in the harness 
of active service, laboring, as he had been 
during the greater part of his life, for the 
welfare of the poor and for the relief of the 
suffering. All classes of religionists, with a 
rare unanimity, join in commemorating his 
virtues and beneficence ; and in contemplat- 
ing this general expression of esteem and 
regret, the impression deepens, that not- 
withstanding their assumed creedal differ- 
ences, prejudices, and bickerings, Christian 
denominations at the bottom are pretty 
much the same, and in the person of Christ 
recognize a common leader and a close 
bond of fellowship. 

Dr. Muhlenberg will be remembered as 
the author of the sweet hymn, “I would not 
live alway,” which has a place in every 
church collection, and also as the founder 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, in New York, and 
of the Society of St. Johnland on Long Isl- 
and. He came of a family of distinction, 
was a clergyman by inheritance—his grand- 
father, Henry M. Muhlenberg, being the 
founder of the German Lutheran Church in 
America. He entered the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church in 1817, became rector 
of Holy Communion, New York, in 1846, 
and continued in that relation until his 
death. He possessed fine practical abilities, 
and used them with great efficiency in ‘the 
prosecution of his philanthropic enterprises. 
Mr. Bryant says: “ He lived for St. Luke’s 
and St. Johnland, and his earnestness in 
their behalf was not less than it might have 





been if the end had been of a more usual 
kind. Other men have given liberally out 
of abundant means to charities ; he gave his 
lifetime to them. Other men have accumu- 
lated wealth that they might found hospi- 
tals; he accumulated the hospital fund as 
such, never owning it, and therefore never 
giving it. The charitable institutions which 
he founded were to him what family and 
friends and personal property were to men 
generally, and dying as he did, as a poor 
inmate of St. Luke’s Hospital, he died a 
grandly successful man, a man who had set 
himself difficult tasks, and had accomplished 
them fully.” 
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TOO MANY PHRENOLOGISTS! 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “ From 

the reports published of the educa- 
tional work of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, I infer that twenty or thirty 
persons annually receive the benefit of the 
instruction given under its auspices. It 
seems to me that the field will, ere long, be 
taken up if the majority of the Institute 
graduates become lecturers and teachers of 
phrenology.” 

A like intimation has been received be- 
fore, but has not been considered specially, 
for the reason that it seemed to us to have 
been expressed without a review of the sub- 
ject. Our correspondent, doubtless, is suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the practical bear- 
ings of phrenological science to feel its high 
importance as an agent of hyman enlighten- 
ment, and, therefore, will acknowledge the 
need of its general promulgation by the 
methods known to civilization, the teacher, 
the text-book, the periodical. Now, as com- 
pared with the numbers that crowd the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, and pedagogy, 
how many active phrenologists are there? 
Scarcely one to eight hundred. We are 
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told that the pursuits of law and medicine 


are overcrowded, and yet each year wit- 
nesses the addition of thousands of young 
men eager for the honors those pursuits are 
The medical schools 
of the United States annually license two 


thought to confer. 


thousand men and women to treat the dis- 
eases and sicknesses of the public; and we 
presume that all the States admit to their 
respective bars annually at least as many 
new-fledged lawyers. As for the candi- 
dates for the teacher’s function, their name 
is legion. There are normal schools which 
have upon their registers upward of five hun- 
dred students each. One we wot of in the 
West has over a thousand. Now the list 
of phrenological graduates is something like 
three hundred in the ten years’ existence of 
the Institute; but one to one hundred and 
If 
these were all at work would the field be 
covered ? R 


Were each county of the States east of 


thirty-five thousand of our population! 


the Mississippi supplied with a phrenologist, 
over thirteen hundred would be required. 
We know of some phrenologists who have 
remained for months in a single country 
town, and then have left with the impres- 
sion that they had not half canvassed it. 
The calls which are coming in from day to 
day indicate that the time is not far distant 
when phrenologists will be expected to set- 
tle in a neighborhood, like the physician. 
Then how many will be required to cover 
The re- 
sources of one Institute will be totally in- 


the field, friend correspondent ? 


adequate to supply a competent number. 
Nay, each of the older States will need an 
Institute to keep the ranks full. 

PRISON REFORM IN New YORK. —An 
has been 


formed recently in this city by several 


association with this object 


PUBLISHED CHARACTER. 
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men. The moving spirit of the enterprise 
| is Miss Linda Gilbert, whose efforts in be- 


half of those under sentence of the law have 
served to ameliorate the rigors of confine- 
ment for many. A nucleus has been estab- 
lished for the supply of healthful reading for 
prisoners at No. 29 East Thirty-second 
Street. Contributions of books and period- 
icals may be sent there by all who are dis- 
posed to assist in the excellent work of help- 
ing the criminal in the matter of personal 
reform and education. 





> 


THE SUMMER CLass.—In the Supple- 
ment issued with this number, all the par- 
ticulars in regard to both the Summer and 
Autumn Sessions of the Institute may be 
found. As the summer course begins on 
the sixth of July, with the view to accom- 
modate persons who have a vacation only 
in the summer, we refer all who are inter- 
ested in acquiring a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy to that department of the JOURNAL, 





> 


PUBLISHED CHARACTER.—A corre- 
spondent writes : 

“ IT have sometimes thought when reading 
your descriptions in the JOURNAL, that you 
only touched lightly on their faults, for fear 
of offending, etc.” 

In respect to this, we would say that it is 
not so much from fear of giving offense as 
from indisposition to do an act of injustice 
that our published analyses are not often 
minute in specifying faults and defects of 
character. Besides, nearly all of our sub- 
jects are engraved from photographs, and 
our phrenological comments are predicated 
of the head and face as shown in a photo- 
graph, and the reader certainly knows how 
imperfect such likenesses often are in rep- 


resenting expression and contour. To re 


citizens of prominence—ladies and gentle- | cite the bad in a man at any time is a dan- 
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gerous affair, viewed from a legal or moral | in all its phases is the examining-room, and 
point of view; and we are not anxious to | there it is that the best features of the phren- 
render ourselves liable to prosecution for a | ological system—its moral teachings—are 
libel, or to misinterpretation. The proper | exhibited, but in entire confidence between 


place for the disclosure of one’s character 


subject and examiner. 
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[In this Depar 


d such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 


Contributions for “* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our Eorresp indents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY | 


will be answered in this department, 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be 


pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give | 


him the benefit of an early consideration. 

IF AN INQuIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two :sonths, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. In all cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage— 
stamps being preferred. Anonymous letters will not 
be considered. 


SizE AND SHAPE OF THE HEAD.— 
Question : If a head measure twenty-three irches 
in circumference, how much should it measure 
from the ear, in different directions, to be a well- 
balanced head ? 

Answer: A head to be well-balanced should 
be, horizontally considered, of a fine oval form, 
without any angles, square corners, or flat places, 
but neatly and harmoniously rounded, so that 


in every part and in every direction a line three | 


inches in length shall show a graceful curve. 
Do you ask what a good oval is? Eggs are of 
different shapes, but select one In fifty which in 
your judgment is of the best shape, and a line 
around it lengthwise will represent the proper 
oval shape of the head measured as the hat 
incloses it. (Fig. 1 approaches this shape.) La- 
dies may learn by looking into the hats of gen- 
tiemen whether the head is too broad, making 
them severe, secretive, and avaricious (Fig. 2); 
or too thin and flat on the sides, indicating a lack 
of energy, economy, and prudence. Look also 
to see if the head is high enough for its width 


But one ques- | 


and length, and learn to do this just as you learn 
| whether a person is too thin or too stout for his 
| height. It is not necessary for a person to be 
| told that a man who stands five feet eight inches 
| should measure 35 inches under the arms and 
| $1 inches uround the waist to be well propor- 
| tioned. We do not need to lay down a rule iu 
| feet and inches to instruct people that a man six 
feet high should measure more than 30 inches 
| around the chest and more than 24 inches around 

the waist. So formed, he would look thin and 
| slim like a beanpole. Neither would an observer 
| of heads need to be informed that a head which 
measures 23 inches in circumference, should 


ate 


Fie. 1. Fie. 2. 


| measure 14} inches from ear to ear over the top 
| of the head, and 14+ inches from the root of the 
| nose to that sharp, bony point in the back-head 
| just above the nape of the neck, called occipital 
| Spine. 

| tis useless and unnecessary to lay down rules 
in inches for the measurement of the head in 
every direction from the opening of the ear; as 
it would be to lay down a rule of measurement 
for an egg in order to know if it be in shape a 
harmonious and handsome oval, We see instant- 
ly if an egg be too long or too short for its size 
around, and whether a man be too thin or too 
stout for his height. A person who will observe, 
can learn to see if a head be of handsome and 
proper shape, as he can learn so as tv know read- 
ily if a face be handsome and harmonious, or tll- 
shaped and inharmonious, and therefore unhend- 
some, 
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SHAVING THE BEARD.—Early shaving 
tends to render the beard stiff and harsh. The 
beard usually grows more freely and thickly on 
one side of the face than on the other, The only 
reusonuble course in the mutter is to produce as 
close an equality as may be possible by trimming. 
We can not advise any washes or mixtures as 
likely to promote a healthfal growth on the thin 
side. 


Home Stupy Socrety.—A note ad- | 


dressed to the librarian of the Boston Public 
Library will probably secure for you the infor- 
mation you desire with regard to the organiza- 
tion of the Boston Home Study Society. We are 
unacquainted with its officers. 

TRICHINA SPrratis.—G. H. R.—-Gen- 
cral inflammatory symptoms accompany the 
presence of trichina in the system, with nervous 
excitement, debility, restlessness, loss of flesh, 
weakneas, ete. 


FRIENDSHIP — COMBATIVENESS. —It is 
true that excitement in one organ, when it is 
great, will produce some agitation in adjacent 
organs ; but the influence on the neighboring or- 
gans depends upon the character of the employ- 
ment of the person at the time of the excitement. 
It is possible that Combativeness may act indi- 
vidually, but we can not suppose a case. Every 
action in the ordinary life of man involves sev- 
eral faculties, Mere fighting is an abnormal ex- 
pression of the organs of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness. The resolution, persistence, 
antagonism, which Combativencss may incite, 
must be dependent upon their provoking cause 
or causes. Friendship can not be grouped with 
Combativeness, you know, as it belongs to the 
social order. Yet Combativeness makes its 
etrongest attack when influenced by social mo- 
tives. Mere malice, or the influence of low and 
vicious impulses, produces spasmodic and ab- 
normal expressions of the function. Some men 
are so constituted, having a moderate degree of 
Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitive- 
ness, buta good degree of Friendship, Inhabitive- 
ness, etc., that they will contend earnestly only 
when some social principle or some friend’s in- 
terests are at stake; while from merely personal 
motives they will show but little spirit or cour- 
age in controversy. We shall be glad to see Mr. 
Collins at the opening of the autumn session of 
the Institute. 


WorsHIP—ORGANIZATION.—The high- 
er the development the purer the tone of the de- 
votional sentiment. Among the races of men 
that are organized upon a low plane of develop- 
ment, the worship is commensurtely low, Fe- 
tichism, or the worship of material objects anc 
animals, is found among those peoples whose 
moral sentiments are scarecly beyond the germi- 


OUR MENTORIAL BUREAU. 
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nal condition. Spirituality, Veneration, and Hope 
influence the intellect and propensities, but un- 
less those faculties be developed and strength- 
ened, religious manifestations do not rise much 


| above the physical impressions which the world 


around makes upon the mind. We have yet to 
find the man who does not adore some object or 
principle, be it the creation of his intellect or his 
imagination. 


AIR AND WaATER.—F. J. B.--Air ab- 
sorbs water in a regular proportion in accordance 
with its temperature, Of course, more moisture 
can be taken up by the atmosphere than is nor- 
mal, but this can only be brought about through 
force. Many people who have furnaces for heat- 
ing their houses in winter, have water-pots svt in 
the furnaces, and the water put into them being 
close to the flaming coal is thrown into arapid . 
ebullition, and, consequently, a great deal more 
moisture is forced into the ascending current of 
heated air than is normal or suitable for health- 
ful breathing. On this account people who spend 
most of their time in their houses, warmed by 
furnaces, are rendered very sensitive to changes 
of temperature. On going out into the cold, 
crisp air of the street, they become chilled and 
liable to contract diseases of the throat and 
lungs. The better way, we think, for giving 
moisture to the atmosphere of houses during 
winter, is to have a wide, shallow dish, or pan, 
set in some part of the living-room, and kept 
filled with water. The warm air will take up 
from the pan its normal quantum. We have 
been in some houses where the heat was not only 
excessive, but the air was so thoroughly satu- 
rated from the steaming furnace-pot that per- 
spiration was readily induced. 


ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN.—Yes ; the 
brain is duplex ; the organs are double, one be- 
ing on each side. Sometimes there are small 
nodules, or lumps of bone, upon the surface of 
the skull. Their character is easily discerned by 
a skillful phrenologist. Some observers have 
divided the organ of Alimentiveness—assigning 
to the forward part the name Bibativenoss, or 
fondness for drink. 


CISTERN.—A cistorn well constructed 
of hard wood, the interior coated with the best 
paint, and permitted to dry thoroughly before 
water is let in, would serve your purpose us well 
as anything with which we are acquainted in 
the way of securing a supply of good water. Ce- 
ment has a hardening effect upon rain water, 
which effect is heightened by any admixture 
of lime. A brick cistern, well lined with the 
best Portland cement, should prove serviceable 
in the way of keeping water good for the ordi- 
nary purposes of the household, For drinking 
purposes, however, rain water should be filtered. 
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BASHFULN Ess. —W. J. 8.—This em- 
barrassing weakness is due in the first place to a 
susceptible temperament co-ordinated with large 
Approbativeness, small Self-esteem, moderate 
Secretiveness and Combativeness. 


FRIGHTENED Horse. —J. A.— The 
reason that a horse will not escape from a burn- | 
ing building is because it is panic-stricken ; the 
same reason accounts for the terrible losses of 
life in Brooklyn and New York when the Brook- 
‘yn Theatre was burned, and when the floor set- 
tled in St. Francis Xavier’s church. 


PECULIAR ExcrRETION.—E. B. 8.-— 
The case you mention is certainly singular. 
Medical authors relate cases somewhat analo- 
gous, but they have been of very rare occur- 
rence. There is a peculiar blood diathesis in 
this instance which, we think, should be suscep- 
tible of analysis. Have you not referred the mat- 
ter to a good physician and obtained his opin- 
ion? We would advise the lady not to use flesh 
m her diet, but to make rather free use of water 
and fruits; she should avoid butter and all oily 
articles, and pastry and cake in which lard or but- 
ter and salts are usually baked should not be 
eaten. 
i: case you adopt these suggestions. 


PERFECT BALANCE. — Question: In a 
full-sized, perfectly-balanced, perfect brain, are 
al the organs fully developed ?—J. L. H. 

Answer: Yes. 


HEAT AND DAMPNESS. — Question : 
Why is heat more oppressive in damp than clear 
weather ?—J. W. G. 

Answer; The saturated atmosphere oppresses 
the lungs and prevents a perfectly free action of 
the excretory functions. Besides, in damp, hot 
weather there is but little movement of the at- 
mosphere ; consequently, there is an accumula- 
tion of gases more or less noxious to life, which 
are held in suspension and respired by the lungs. 
These oppress the circulation of the blood, and 
also the general action of the system. In clear 
weather there is more or less freedom of atmos- 
pherie movement, currents, breezes, etc., which 
furnish better conditions for life. 


Co-EDUCATION. —It has been pretty 
well concluded by the educators of the time that 
the association of girls and boys in school is con- 
ducive to their general improvement. 


VARIABLE EyYEs. — BROOKLYN.—The 
phenomena you speak of in reference to your 
eyesight, is probably due to weaknesses of the 
optic nerve. We would not advise you to read 
much at night. Perhaps you are confined in an 
otlice or store during the day, where the light is 
dim. If so, that may have affected your eyes. 


We would like to hear again from you 


SALIVATION OF Foop.—M. J. R.—All 
food should be well masticated. We do not advise 
the wholesale use of soft, moist articles, for the 
reason that one gets into the habit of swallowing 

| them after very little. preliminary chewing. 
Bread thoroughly baked, crackers and biscuit 
moderately hard, should alternate with these soft 
| preparations. With hard food, fruits can be 
used, but they, too, should be chewed. Contact 
| with the mucous lining of the mouth by any arti- 
cle produces a flow of saliva; even liquids excite 
this flow. 
Hominy is prepared chiefly from Southern 
corn. The white is preferable to the red sort for 
common use. 


A SMALL MicroscoPe.—The ‘ Excel- 
sior’’ is the best cheap instrument we know for 
your purposes. Its power ranges from five to 
thirty diameters (900 times). This with three 
lenses costs $2.75. Its arrangement is simple 
and convenient for out-of-door use. 
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AN ENGIISHMAN’s VIEW.—A recent 
letter from a subscriber who resides in Hudders- 
field, England, contains the following senti- 
ments : 

I like the combination of THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH very much ; think it a 
better arrangemert than the former one. I have 
told you before how much I like it. Sometimes 
I read the differeut numbers until I almost know 
them by heart. I am only sorry that the months 
seem to come so slowly and seldom. . . 
About two years ago I had a slight attack of 
pleurisy. I went to a homeopathic doctor, and 
obtained some redicine, and in time got well. 
I am now recovering from another attack. This 
time I have taken no medicine at all, but worn 
flannel across my chest and Keep the body warm, 
going to town twice every day as usual, besides 
exercising and taking great care in my diet. I 
have told no one that anything has been wrong 
with me, because if I had, I knew that I should 
be forced to take medicine. I was determined 
that I would not. I am living as nearly in ac- 
cordance with hygienic rules as possible; and 
some quecr things are said to me on this account. 
I was told last night that I was troubled with a 
species of insanity, and this simply hecause I 
preferred brown bread and treacle to meat. [We 
would suggest the use of apple-sauce or other 
fruit to our English friend as decidedly prefera 
ble to molasses and kindred food] 
journal has done me a world of good, and I thank 
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you and it most sinccrely. I have been told that 
stone fruit is not so good for one as that without 
stones. [This is dependent upon the sort of fruit 
one has in mind. We think that good peaches, 
plums, cherries, grapes, etc., are excellent arti- 
cles in their season. We know of nothing more 
refreshing as an accompaniment to more solid 
I am much pleased te see that the 
Institute is so successful. I wish that I lived in 
New York; I should most certainly want to at- 
tend. [Can not our friend make up acompany of 
young Englishmen similarly inclined, to cross the 
Atlantic for the purpose of attending a course of 
lectures under the auspices of the Institute of 
Phrenology ? A company of ten or more would 
be able to secure low rates of passage. And 
we would see to their comfortable lodgment at 
moderate cost while here]. There is a need of 
phrenological lecturers in this neighborhood. I 
wish some enterprising American would take it 
into his head to visit us. lt is too far to go to 
London to obtain the benefit of Professor Fow- 
ler’s eminent experience. Many thanks for an- 
swers to my former questions. M. J. W. 


How TO IMPROVE IN PHRENOLOGY 
AND PuysioGnomy. -- Enough has been said in the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL, certainly, to convince the mass- 
es of the great importance of studying these 
sciences, and it seems as though people would 
“brush up” and avail themselves of the golden 
opportunities afforded them, and thus qualify 
themselves for higher and nobler lives. We have 
the greatest reason to believe that the Supreme 
Being designed man not so much to enrich himself 
with physical things as to treusure well his mind 
with learning ; as an essertial means of huppi- 
ness here on earth and also as a necessary prepa- 
ration to real happiness in the future life. 
Now, coming back to the subject of my article, it 
seems to me that the proper course after we have 
thoroughly studied those invaluable works pub- 
lished by the publishers of the JouRNAL, is to 
gather together in social companies or unions 
with a fixed determination to secure the greatest 
mutual advancement in human science. The 
private study of any branch of scicnce is much 
less profitable than its study in company with 
others, We may study anything privately, keep 
it to ourselves, and unless we have a remarkable 
memory, we shall forget much ; but let us com- 
municate what we have learned to somebody else, 
and ten chances to one it will become perma- 
nently fixed in our minds. The mere telling it 
to another, strange as it may seem, impresses 
knowledge upon our memories. Now, there is 
ho good reason why the lovers of phrenology 
and physiognomy should not form clubs for the 
advancement of these sciences in every neighbor- 
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hood. When a club is organized and really in 
running order, let each member make every ef- 
fort to further its object. Discuss, criticise, ad- 
vance new ideas; and, in fact, use every possi- 
ble means to increase your stock of knowledge. 
JOHN W. LOWE. 


TRUTH versus ILLUSIONS.— We light 
our incense for the heroes. Our songs ring on 
the air, carrying their names on the wings of 
glory to posterity. Their dauntless courage fires 
our hearts with an enthusiasm similar to the 
intoxication aroused by beauty. Ah! but this 
enthusiasm is dangerous, for under its iufluence 
we are liable to be lamentably unjust. We may 
heap our praises on objects more deserving of 
condemnation and abhorrence than utterances 
of honor. ‘Bravery is glorious!” Well! but 
bravery alone does not make a man great. The 
most degraded criminals have sometimes dis- 
played an urflinching spirit in the jaws of death. 
And when we meet fellow-beings endowed, it 
may be, with indomitable courage, but devoid 
of those beautiful qualities which we call justice, 
compassion, reverence—do we not make fools 
of ourselves in showing them honor or by erect- 
ing monuments for the immortalization of their 
names? Yes, verily! every token of respect 
wasted upon a tyrannical, self-conceited destroy- 
er of the happiness of men is a slap in the face 
of humanity. Death for tyrants! Down with 
their monuments, and shame be upon their 
names, whether they represent exalted barbari- 
ans, like Caligula or Charles XII. ; exalted fools, 
like Louis XV., or both, like Pope Alexander 
VI. ! 

Such are the outbursts of feeling from the true 
philanthropist. But will humanity thank him ? 
Will not poor mortals, aroused from their 
dreams, use their first strength to slay the bene- 
factor to the ground? Ah! the human soul 
wants to adore. It was this mighty impulse 
which induced the author of “ Bird Blue’’ * to 
exclaim in imagination and hope: ‘‘ No matter 
if you deceive us, since you make us happy!” 
Well! Bitter is the awakening from the dream 
in which we roamed on the mountains of im- 
agination, all the time stretching our longing 
glances to “the distant heights ;’’ bitter when 
we find that the noble, warming ovjects we 
sought can not be reached; more bitter still, 
when we see that what we supposed to be great 
and venerable becomes low and horrible. But 
in this case should a love of truth enable our 
souls to turn from the deceiving images and 
wrest their memory from our hearts. 

EDWARD AXON. 


* P. D. A. Atterbom, a Swedish poet. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 

How To Camp Out. By John M. Gould, 
author of History of First, Tenth, Twenty- 
ninth Maine Regiment. 16mo, pp. 134. Cloth. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Company. 


The season for out-of-door pursuits and diver- 
sions is at hand, and it appears probable that the 
summer of 1877 will find more enterprises afoot 
of the pedestrian, camping-out and boating sort, 
than have been known hitherto among our towns- 
people of the East. There are advantages in the 
semi-wild life of the forest or sea-side camp in 
which every man, who is pent within the dust 
and din of a crowded city ten or eleven months 
of the year, should have a share. To breathe 
the pure, strong air of the mountain or of the 
“sounding shore,”’ to feel one’s self beyond the 
grasp of jealous, gossiping convention, and to ex- 
perience a real exhilaration in being thrown upon 
one’s own resources to provide the day’s enter- 
tainment and the night’s comfort; these are some 
ef the felicities accorded to the camper-out, 

Mr. Gould comes to the aid of those who sigh 
for scenes remote from the busy haunts of com- 
merce and fashion, and who may follow the bent 
of their longing by telling them how easy it is to 
enjoy 2 month or two in sylvan independence. 
“How to Camp Out” contains thirteen chapters 
full of practical counsel and incident. What we 
should wear, and what provisions, tools, utensils, 
ete., we should carry; how to prepare food and 
how to cook it; how to raise a tent, or make a 
shift to provide a covering from materials ob- 
tained in the forest; how to travel afoot, on 
horseback, or by wagon, alone or in company, 
with estimates of the expense usually attending 
such an enterprise, are among the topics dis- 
cussed by the veteran author. The hygienic 
notes are particularly good, and as well fitted to 
regular home life as to out-of-door campaigning. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 

anp SureicaL PatHotoey. By J. M. Car- 
nochan, M.D. With Illustrations drawn from 


Nature. Quarto. Pp. 64. Parts I. and II. Price, 
$1.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The name of Dr. Carnochan bears weight 
enough to stamp this new work with special 
value to the profession of medicine and surgery. 








| Much care is apparent in the preparation of the 


matter embraced in these initial numbers and the 


| eases introduced, two of Elepbantiasis Arabum, 
| besides observations on the ligation of the com- 
| mon trunk of the femoral cortery in certain rela- 


tions, are thoroughly discussed from the point 
of view of the author’s own experience in their 
actual performance and from the opinions of 
other surgeons of high reputation. 

The remaining parts of the series—ten in all— 
will be issued at 75 cents each. The superb style 
in which the work is gotten up should add ma- 
terially to the attractiveness of its matter, and 
render it readily salable. 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY and other Pa- 
io By Josie Oppenheim. New York: 
harles P. Somerby. 

This brochure of a hundred pages is occupied 
mainly with a series of letters in which the sub- 
ject of human immortality is discussed pro and 
contra, ‘‘ Philosophy,’’ the author claims, “‘de- 
stroys many a long-cherished hope,”’ and “the 
loss is not so great after all; for, even if the soul 
were immortal, the present only is ours; more 
than this the gods themselves can not claim. If 
we are happy now, our happiness is as great os 
if we had been happy from all eternity. Death 
need no longer concern. us; ‘For where we are, 
death is not; and where death is, we are not.’” 

We doubt whether any reader of Miss Oppen- 
heim’s really tender reasonings will be quite sat- 
isfied with her conclusions. 


DEATH IN THE LIGHT OF THE HARMONIAL 
Puitosopny. By Mary F. Davis. New Yo k: 
A. J. Davis & Company. 


The author says that the reverent study of nat- 
ure will introduge us into the “ holy of holies.” 
Modern theology receives little respectful atten- 
tion at her hands, as she claims that it does not 
show the true way to light on such dark subject: 
as death and immortality. The New Spiritual 
religion, or Harmonial Philosophy, however, 
clears away the mists of error and short-sighted- 
ness. For ourselves, we must be candid enough 
to admit that we find that philosophy vague and 
indefinite, but perhaps we lack the “ glorious in- 
ner sight.” 


BROWNE’S PHONOGRAPHIC MONTHLY. 
Volume I. November, 1875, to October, 1876. 
D. L. Scott-Browne, Publisher. New York. 


This neat and compact volume contains in it- 
self a phonographic manual; the principles of 
the short-hand art being taught in the first two 
or three numbers of the series, and many facili- 
ties of a simple, progressive nature, adapted to 
the tyro, being included. Mr. Browne is cer- 
tainly entitled to commendation for the beautiful 
precision of the phonographic characters. The 
reader or student, when scanning the engraved 
exercises, is not compelled to hesitate about 
their significance—the distinction between half- 
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length and full-length, between fine and shaded 
strokes, being distinct. The liberality exhibited 
by the editor in admitting the views of short- 
hand writers who differ from him on points of 
theory and practice, also deserves notice. The 
publication, without savoring of the ambitious 
in matter and manner, is of much practical value 
to the student and reporter. 





THe PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY: con- 
ducted by Dr. E. L. Youmans. Published by 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. $5 per 
annum ; 50 cts. per number. 

The late numbers of this useful monthly have 
been more than usually rich in scientific matter 
adapted to the general reader, indicating a deter- 
mination on the part of editor and publishers to 
render their periodical second to none as an ex- 
ponent of scientific progress and an instructor of 
the people. With the May number a new vol- 
ume begins—a convenient time for subscribing, 
although subscriptions may commence at any 
date, and back numbers will be supplied if de- 
sired. 


Woop & Ho.BRooK have in press — 
“Fruits and Bread, a Natural and Scientific 
Diet.””, By Gustave Schlickeysen. Translated 
from the German, by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 


A work of interest to all health reformers, and 
one which should, we think, have a wide sale. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS 
of Newberry College, Walhallx, South Carolina, 
1875-76. By which it appears that there are 101 
students. The curriculum of study shows a high 
aim for scholarship at this young Southern insti- 
tution. 


OUTLINES OF A COMMON-SENSE SysTEM for the 
Treatment of Invalids, together with a Descrip- 
tion of Drs. Walters’ New Mountain Home, Pa. 
If Dr. Walter proposes to carry out the plans 

. broached in this little pamphlet, he will do well 
for Hygiene and for invalidism. 


Jomn Savut’s CataLtoaue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants, for the Spring of 1877. Nurse- 
ries and Greenhouses, Washington, D. C. 


ANGELS Hover O’sr Our Dar ina, a dainty 
little song, comes from F. W. Helmick, Cincin- 
natti,O. Price, 40 cents. 


Country Homes anp Farm ADVERTISER. 
Carefully prepared descriptions of farms and 
residences of every variety and price. Boston: 
Published by Geo. H. Chapin, 24 Tremont Row. 
A very elaborate register of New England prop- 
erties for sale. Whoever is desirous of obtaining 
a farm should consult it or the publisher. 


Tae Voice oF Masonry. Current numbers 
received. A neat society organ. 


LIBRARY. 
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OrrFictaL BuLuztin of the International Ex- 
hibition (Main Building, Centennial Grounds), 
Fairmount Park, Philadel phia, 1877. Educational 
number, with Diagram and Specifications. 

New York Mepicat Journal for April and 
May, 1877. 


Waste or Lasor In THE WorK OF Envuca- 
Tion. An address by President Chadbourne, of 
Williams College. A brief and clear exposition 
of an ‘‘o’er true’’ matter. New York : E. Steiger. 


Tuc Preorie’s Potrit. Nos. 115, 116, 117, 118. 
Dr. Tyng, Jr.’s, Sermons, etc. New York : Murk- 
low & Simon. Price 10 cents each. 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION: its Officers 
and Plan of Action. Now that several of our 
best philologists have become interested in this 
movement, something in the way of result may 
be expected. Mr. Melvil Dewey, 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston, is Secretary. 


Mr. F. W. Hetmick, of Cincinnati, sends us a 
new piece of music, ‘‘ He Holds the Fort of Heav- 
en—A Tribute to the Memory of P. P. Bliss.” 
Price 40 cts. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE of the Officers 
and Students of Vussar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., 1876-77. 


Tae New York Scuoot Journat and Edu- 
cational Directory. A. M. Kellogg, editor, New 
York. The late numbers of this weekly indicate 
a decided improvement. [ts news items and 
specialties are presented in a lively, pertinent 
style, and much useful instruction is afforded to 
teachers. 


Union Leariets. Package No.1. Price 10 
cents. These little missionary agents, published 
by the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union, are well fitted for general distribution. 
They contain a considerable amount of informa- 
tion on temperance subjects and social customs. 
The package contains fourteen different titles. 


Tue People vs. Danie) Schrumpf—Misdemean- 
or—Adulteration of Milk. Argument of W. P. 
Prentice, Counsel to Board of Health. 


Toe QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY. 
Published under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Cure of Inebriates. T. M. 
Crowthers, M.D., Secretary. Contains addresses 
and an essay of an interesting character. The 
essayist points to the nervous excitability and 
great mental activity of Americans as a cause of 
the increased inebriety in our society; but at 
the same time signalizes a marked physical im- 
provement in the American people at large. 


Storrs, Harrison & Co.’s Cataloguo of New 
and Rare Plants, for 1877. Neatly illustrated. 
Green-houses at Paihesville, O. 
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WISDOM. 


“ ‘Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Censure is the tax a man pays to the public 
for being eminent. 

ImMoODEST words admit of no defense, for want 
of decency is want of sense. 

One of the most important rules of the science 
of manners is an almost absolute silence in regard 
to yourself. 


A PouND of energy with an ounce of talent 
will achieve greater results than a pound of tal- 
ent with an ounce of energy. 

BENEFIT your friends, that they may love you 
still more dearly ; benefit your enemies, that they 
may become your friends. 

Tue Beat tivvt AND UseruL.—The useful 
encourages itself ; for the multitude produce it, 
and no one can dispense with it; the beautiful 
must be encouraged ; for few can set it forth, 
and many need it. -GoETHE. 

Nor yet, not yet, the light; 
Under ground, out of sight, 

Like moles, we blindly toil 
On—though we know not where ; 
Some day the upper air, 

The sun, and all things fair, 

We reach through the dark soil. 


Ir isa mistake to expect to receive welcome 
hospitality, words of cheer, and help over rugged 
and difficult passes in life, in return for bold selr- 
ishness, which cares for nothing in the world but 
self. 

ALL things are literally better, lovelier, and 
more beloved for the imperfections which have 
been divinely appointed, that the law of human 
life may be effort, and the law of human judg- 
ment mercy.—RUSKIN. 


A MOTHER once asked a clergyman when she 
should begin the education of ber child, which 
she told him was four years old. ‘* Madam,” 
was the reply, “ you bave lost three years al- 
ready. From the very first smile that gleams 
over the infant’s cheek, your opportunity be- 
gins.” 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men."’ 


Waart is that which by losing an eye has noth- 
ing buta nuse left? A noise. 

“Canoe cars!” is what a bootblack said to 
a countryman the other day, when he had finish- 
ed one of his brogans. 

Mn. Smuts says if it wasn’t for the hole in the 
hoop you couldn’t put it qp the barrel, and the 
burrel would burst. 


| Fisa-moneer: “ Well, fish is dear, mum. You 


see it’s a-gettin’ werry sca’ce, in consekence 
these ’ere aqueriums,”’ 


WHILE a man was singing the other day, 
“There’s a good time coming,” another man” 
arose and said, ‘“‘ Would you kindly fix the exact 
date?” . 

THe husband who informed his wife six” 
months ago that he would let her put out the” 
washing as soon as times improved, has kept his © 
promise. He lets her put it out—on the line, © 
And still she is not happy. 


An aged colored man made application for 
food at Washingtom, claiming it as a constitu. ~ 
tional privilege. ‘Why,’ said he, “I under 7 
stan’ dars provision in de Constitution for de ~ 
colored folks, and I haven’t had one crumb,” 

“ Wuy, Sammy,”’’ said a father to his little son 
the other day, “I didn’t know that your teacher ~ 
whipped you last Friday.” “I guess,” he re 
plied, “‘if you had been in my trowsers, you'd ~ 
know’d it.”’ : 

TALKING about phrenological examinations, 8 
Liberty-street man’s wife examined his head with ~ 
the broken leg of a chair the other day, and pro 7 
nounced him an old fool. He says that when he ~ 
reflects on what a mistake he made in picking 
out a wife, he is convinced that she is more than 
half right.—Rome Sentinel 

“Tue way it is,” said little Johnny, describ- © 
ing a raffle at a church fair, “* you see somethin’, 
and you give a half dollar to win it. Another 
fellow always gets it, and they never offer your 
money back.” 

OnE morning Miss Bridget O’ Farrel 
Sphlitted up*a petroleum barrel ; 

‘** Now,” said she, ‘‘ Il] have a foine fire.” 
And surely she did, 
For when they found Bid 
She was baked like a brick— 

Only dryer. — Washington Star. 


THE man who don’t advertise has his store 
hung around with shingles and pieces of barrel 
| heads, inscribed with lampblack ; ‘ Karosine,” 
| “Trish Pertaters,” ‘‘Korn Meel,” “ Flower,” 
| “ All kinds of kontury produse,” “Kaiks and 
| Kandies for Sail here.”” He says, “ There aren’t 
| no sens in noospaper advertising so long a8 & 

man is smart enuff to tend to his own business 
| and kin stand at the door and holler the fellers 

in,’ suys the Sunshine Courier. 

A Western farmer charged a stick in his 
| woodpile with gunvowder, for the purpose of 
| detecting a thief. The thief didn’t get hold of 
| the loaded stick, but the farmer’s wife did, and 
| after paying for a new stove, a dozen panes of 
glass, and a plasterer’s bill, he confessed it 
would have been cheaper to let his neighbor 
carry off the entire woodpile. 
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